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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law AB 
2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under 
the administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing 
documentation of state policy development as reflected m California s legislative 
and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for 
mclusion in the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual 
workings of both the legislative and executive processes and policy mechamsms 
They also offer an increased understanding of the men and women who create 
legislation and implement state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both the legislative and 
executive branches of government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and 
influence on the policy issues of the state of California They include members of 
the legislative and executive branches of state government as well as legislative 
staff advocates members of the media and other people who played significant 
roles in specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authonzing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral 
history umts at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral 
history available through California s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State Government Oral History 
Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 
Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state 
toward the preservation and documentation of its governmental history It 
supplements the often fragmentary historical written record by addmg an orgamzed 
primary source enriching the histoneal information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough histoncal analysis As such the program through the 
preservation and publication of interviews such as the one which follows will be 
of lastmg value to current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Bums 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 


This interview is printed on acid free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Phillip H Schott was bom Apnl 28 1940 in Palo Alto, California He 
attended grammar school and high school m nearby Redwood City and graduated 
from the University of California, Santa Barbara m 1961 He joined the Coro 
Foundation project then spent a year in the Legislative Analyst’s Officer, 

1962 1963 For the next three years he was Chief Administrative Officer for the 
California Assembly, and m 1967 he became Chief of Staff for Speaker Jesse 
Unruh 
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[Session 1 July 19, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

HICKE I wonder if we could just start with a little of your background 

this morning Youve already told me that you were bom m 1940 
on April 28, and that was m Palo Alto 

SCHOTT Yes m Palo Alto My parents are native to California, as were my 
father’s Actually, I m a fourth generation Californian All 
Northern California My ancestry goes back It’s kind of an 
mterestmg story It’s probably not very mteresting to this, but the 
great great great grandparents or whoever they were weren t bom 
in California, they came out here and settled in Hughson down 
Fresno way 

HICKE Hughson? 

SCHOTT Yes, the town of Hughson It s along Highway 99 between 
Well, it s north of Fresno They came from Mame and they 
agreed to get married but they went by separate ways to 
California in 1847 It was before the Gold Rush 


HICKE 


Interesting 
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Yes So the woman went by ship around the Cape [Horn] they 
agreed to meet in San Francisco and he went by Conestoga wagon 
train They met up three years later [Laughter] Three years 
What adventurous souls 

Yes But they figured that she had to go by ship because the 
overland route was too strenuous for her It took them three 
years to see each other again They opened a store in Hughson a 
dry goods store As a matter of fact I m thinking about the 
University of California [Berkeley] I remember when I first filled 
out my application to go to the university they asked for relatives 
who had graduated and I had pages and pages of them My 
great grandfather graduated from [University of California] 

Berkeley in 1872 It was founded m 1868 
He was m the first class? 

I think 1868 might have been a graduating class Ive got to find 

that out some day [1868 is founding date] If 68 was freshmen 

only, he would have been in the first graduating class We have 

his R O T C [Reserve Officers Traimng Commission] commission 

but we don’t have the diploma 

R O T C I had no idea it went back that far 

It went back to [President] Abraham Lincoln Abraham Lincoln 
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HICKE 


established it with a land grant program in his first year of 
administration Will you excuse me for a moment? 

[Interruption] 

We were just on your great grandfather 

Well yes In other words that s the end of that story really 

Anyway the whole family's from Northern California I was bom 

in Palo Alto Actually the home was m Redwood City but that 

was the closest hospital at the time I went to public and private 

grammar and high schools in Redwood City I graduated from 

Sequoia Umon High School in 1957 

I know it well It s just a few blocks from my house 

Is that right? You live m Redwood City? 

San Carlos 

Do you? Yes There wasnt a high school in San Carlos then 
No it was 

There wasnt one in There were San Mateo Sequoia and 
then Palo Alto Those were the high schools There were 
Burlingame and others on the other side of it but Sequoia 
was a big school at the time I think we had something like 3,200 
students m that school It s still a pretty campus isn t it? 

If s very mce, yes 
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At any rate, after graduating from high school I went to Tulane 
University I was a biology student I mean that’s where my 
proclivities were 

How did you happen to alight on Tulane? 

Well m my semor year of school I did some semor studies in 
biology under a teacher there and we became really friendly on an 
academic basis He had a fnend who he had gone through 
graduate school with who had gone on to teach at Tulane and he 
just felt that At the time, I thought what I wanted to do was 
go into biology on an academic basis This fnend said there was 
an opportunity to go to Tulane and get a work grant We had no 
money so it was a matter of working my way through school 
anyway He just encouraged me, because 

And it was a great year except I couldn t afford it I mean 
I had to penny pmch my whole way through It was a marvelous 
expenence I d never really been east of Reno [Nevada] my whole 
life I remember going out there on a Greyhound bus and then at 
Chnstmas time I came home I flew home I had never been on 
an airplane this was 1957 
[Interruption] 

I was going to tell you the airplane story I dont think it 
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fits in this thing at all but 
That’s OK Let’s include it 

I flew back with another student who lived in San Francisco I got 
on this airplane it was United Airlines with twin engines on it 

Coming from Tulane? 

Yes from New Orleans [Louisiana] It took mne hours to go from 
New Orleans to San Francisco with two stops On the second 
stop after we took off I fell asleep When I woke up it was 
nighttime, and I looked out at the wing and the engine was on 
fire 

Well, it wasn t It was just you know the flames shootmg 
out of a combustion engine on an air But I d never been on 
an airplane I didn t know what it looked like at mght I d looked 
out the wing all day long and it looked fine I sat there and I 
said Oh God Im the only one that knows [Laughter] Do I 
make an ass out of myself by saying something or do I just sit 
here and die? 1 [Laughter] 

Bite the bullet as they say 

I was too embarrassed I bit the bullet and we landed But 
it’s You have to have been flying in the prop days to have 
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had that experience 

HICKE Oh that s a wonderful story 

SCHOTT Anyway Tulane and New Orleans and all that became too 

expensive for me so I went off to the University of California at 
Santa Barbara That was an easy choice to make because I was a 
California resident I had Are we on? 

HICKE Yes we’re on I’m just going to double check it 

SCHOTT I got the college book out and I looked through it and I looked 
for the schools that had the highest ratio of girls to boys because 
one of the things that disappointed me about Tulane and I didnt 
know it until I got there was that it was an all boys school I 
didnt like that 

HICKE You were determined not to repeat that? 

SCHOTT I was not gomg to let that mistake occur again Anyway I went 
to the University of California at Santa Barbara became not really 
unhappy with science but I figured what could you do open a 
zoo with a zoology major? and decided to make some sort of a 
shift 


I’d become the editor of the college newspaper in my semor 
year and it kind of took me into public affairs a little bit What 
really did it more than anything else was that in my semor year 
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when I was editor of the paper at U C Santa Barbara there was a 
[John] Birch Society blowup Did you happen to be out here at 
the time? No, you probably were still m Iowa 

It was the only real case wherein the Birch Society had 
infiltrated a student organization the campus organization, and m 
turn the local newspaper the Santa Barbara News Press 
infiltrated the society’s target This is 1961 and [Senator Barry] 
Goldwater was on the high rise, [President John F ] Kennedy 
wasn’t very popular, the extreme right was a very viable political 
element at the time The Birch Society for all of its outlandish 
precepts was becoming Establishment And then they broke the 
story 

Well, what happened was that the editor and publisher of 
the Santa Barbara News Press Thomas Storke decided that it was 
only proper to let the college newspaper break the story, and since 
it was a college affair he didn t want to do it from the outside 
So I got a call from Storke Incidentally the newspaper got a 
Pulitzer Prize for this story The newspaper got the Pulitzer Prize 
and the writer got a Pulitzer Prize 

So it was really rather fascinating It was my first look at 
public affairs, at politics at what goes on outside the campus 
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Harry Reasoner came out and did the interview for what was 
called In those days they called it the 1 CBS White Paper " 

You started to say you got a call from Thomas Storke 

Yes They called me mto the newspaper offices and they said, 

' OK, here’s the deal We have all the work done We have the 
story written Everything’s done but we think if s appropnate to 
break it in the student newspaper rather than the News Press 
We ve cleared that with the school administration and now we ve 
got to clear it with you because you re the editor and part of the 
student orgamzation If it s OK with you guys then And 

they just moved m I mean, they just brought all their typewriters 
and their photographers and they went down to the typesetting 
room and all that So they published this big expose in a big 
extra edition of the newspaper I was there the whole time just 
going What the hells gomg on? 

And then when the newspaper story broke it became rather 
big news big national news Then CBS came out to cover it This 
was catching a political orgamzation at subterfuge It was a major 
story 

What was their goal m 

Just to get student organizations to think like the Birch Society 
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thinks To get I mean they actually did it They actually 
had a member of the Birch Society who was a young man, college 
age and his mission was to not tell anybody but to join a student 
orgamzation and to bend its precepts its philosophies The 
orgamzation was like the God I don t even remember what it 
was but it would have been some sort of debating society or 
something like that It was some book club or Nothing 
major 

Innocuous but also nonpartisan, with no obvious connections? 

Oh yes Just a student activity type of thing 111 have to pull the 
old newspapers out and read it and explain this happening I 
think that really broke me mto deciding I ought to do something 
other than where I was headed 
And you were a semor by this time? [Inaudible] 

I remember that one of the newscasts It was the guy who 
wrote the story I think thats who it was For the News Press 
He beat Andy Warhol to the punch Because I remember him 
taking me aside after Harry Reasoner had interviewed me for the 
CBS White Paper story and he said ' This only happens once in 
your lifetime Go take advantage of it Go do something right 

ii 


now 
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And he was right It was the Andy Warhol theory that 
everybody’s famous for fifteen minutes I said 'What do I do? 
[Laughter] He said I don t know that but this is the only time 
you’re ever going to become close to getting famous Go capitalize 
on it 1 I had to think about it, but I said "How do you do that? 
You don’t do it So there s no new ideas [Laughter] 

Then I went to the Coro Foundation 
Tell me how that came about 
Gomg to the Coro Foundation? 

Yes how did you get interested? 

I had gone to the student placement office and I was looking for 
what is called the California Legislative Internship Program 
Assembly Internship Program It was infant at the time, barely 
existed but I was aware that there was such a thing, and I 
thought "I’ll look mto that, because that would break me from a 
zoology major mto something that s a little more public affairs 
type ' I picked up the wrong brochure I picked up the brochure 
on the Coro Foundation because it was called an internship in 
public affairs and this was called an internship at the state capitol 
The more I read the brochure the more mteresting it sounded So 
I applied to that, and was 
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What attracted you to it? 

Mostly it was the notion There were two things One, I 
already had pretty much m mind that I wanted to be in 
Sacramento It wasn t absolute but I liked the town having been 
from the area My mother had been raised in Woodland In fact 
she lived at one time in a home and she pointed it out to me 
when I was very young that s now occupied by the Caltrans 
[California Department of Transportation] building right there 
across from the capitol 
Is that right? 

Yes, a little shingle home The town appealed to me very much 
The notion of state government kind of appealed to me It 
was mysterious to me, but And I knew my local 
assemblyman [Carl] Ike Bntschgi The family knew him he went 
to the same church we went to So that kind of had an appeal 
When I looked at the Coro program the two things that 
appealed to me was that it was like a I guess you re 
somewhat familiar with it You get to dabble a little bit A little 
bit of time in local government a little bit of time in state 
government, some time in business and labor and those kind of 
things I thought, That looks like a good useful rune months out 
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of my life to just go see what flavor will taste best 

It was available to me m Los Angeles and I knew that I 
didnt know anything about Los Angeles, it was a total mystery to 
me The gal that I was about to marry wanted to teach and she 
was from Los Angeles so it was easy for her She d already 
graduated It just made sense to be in Los Angeles doing graduate 
work I didn t want a graduate degree as such, I didn t want to 
get a master’s [master of arts degree] or a Ph D So I thought, 
Maybe m the course of that you 11 stumble into something you 
like It wasn’t really a career alternative a means to a career, it 
was just a break from a campus life that seemed to make sense 
And there was a minor stipend to it I think it was $175 a 
month that you got to live on I think what they did was they 
gave you $225 and you had to give $50 back for your tuition 
There must have been a tax angle to that but I’ve never figured it 
out [Laughter] 

That was a worthwhile experience it really was 
HICKE I’d like to hear more about what your expenences were 
SCHOTT The way the program works is that you basically spend one day 
like a Friday, m the Well they’re really offices or what 


would be the headquarters where the staff of the foundation kind 
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of guide you through and interrogate you and puzzle over your 
experience of the previous four days Each of you among twelve 
students has been somewhere delving into some local government 
problem I went to the Inglewood fire and police departments 
Spent two weeks at the fire department two weeks at the police 
department 

What happens is you walk in there by See a friendly 
city manager will come along and say to Coro Yes 111 take one 
of your interns ' Then he goes and he tells the chief of police 
"Shut up, here’s your intern You can do whatever you want with 
him but here he is and you can get him to produce something 
you need, or you can matriculate him through as though he were 
an inductee mto your program or you can let him just watch or 
get him out of the way but you’ve got him and I expect you to 
treat him fairly So it was kind of a potluck as to whether you 
had a good expenence In all of your experiences there were 
highs and lows and among your colleagues the other eleven 
students and you some had good times some had bad times 
depending upon how the head of whatever department you went 
to took to having an intern with him Because you were regarded 
as a student, a tag along, basically 
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HICKE Did you have any choice about where you wanted to go? 

SCHOTT In a limited fashion you did but not very much No If you for 

instance, could point out that 'I dont want to be m the city of 
Glendale because I was bom and raised in Glendale and I know 
too much about it and it s boring they’d move you around But 
essentially you got a slip of paper that said 'Show up here 

Where you did have a choice was when they got to political 
campaigns you could ask for what you preferred Because what 
they did was they’d take you through local government Like I 
say you d spend anywhere from two to six weeks depending upon 
how important they felt the issues were or what there was for you 
to leam Four days a week you were there on the job and the 
fifth day a week you came m and exchanged your information 
There was virtually nothing you had to write Virtually nothing to 
read It was almost all verbal If I had to explain the best I 
could the one thing that it taught you was this regurgitation 
process of what you were there doing and what you witnessed and 
what you saw and how it related 

What they did impart eventually it took forever for this to 
come through is that they said, when you’re looking at a situation 
go ahead and ask the who, the where, the what, the when, and 
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the how but you never ask why Because most people don t know 
why They did it before so they’re doing it again It s expected of 
them It s part of the rules It s "What else would you do?' Most 
people don t know, or can t It s not that they don t know 
They’re not able to answer the why It s too long an answer It s 
too introspective Forget it it doesnt matter anyway Leave the 
why out 

It doesnt matter? 

It doesn t matter anyway because if it happened if it’s going on 
it s there for you to deal with regardless of why it was put into 
place That’s what they Of course that doesn t work But it s 
a way to start looking at things 

I suppose that that experience would best suit a person who 
wanted to go into journalism when you re finished with it, because 
it taught you that if you spent all your time working on the why 
of this thing you re not going to find out very much There’s 
plenty to know about the other w’s and the h 
That s not a very good angle for a historian 

I’m not sure it isnt Im not sure you cant go ahead and make all 
the conclusions you want and then sit down and say what you 
think is the why 
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Thats what I mean Historians are interested m the why 
You can do the why, but the likelihood is that the person that 
you re interning with doesn t know the why, can t answer the why, 
and you 11 be off in the wrong place, getting into the why 
So part of your function is to figure out the why from the other 
stuff that you [Inaudible] 

If you need to But the mam thing was don t worry about it 
You’re a police captain Why are you a police captain 9 " Well the 
answer is "Because I am a police captain 1 I mean you know 
Why am I a lobbyist 9 Because nobody asked me to be in the 
movies I don t know why I m a lobbyist Because I’m here This 
is how I got here 
Im gomg to find out, though 

Yes you re going to find out And what you 11 find is that it s all 
answered by the who and the where and the what and the when 
and the how but not by the why We dont have that much 
control 

Was Donald Fletcher a part of this 9 

Yes he was Yes Donald Fletcher was He was spendmg 
almost all of his time fund raising and opemng those doors for the 
students the interns to get mto the cities in the governments m 
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the other places that they went to But he would pay visits to 
both the San Francisco offices and the Los Angeles offices at that 
time I think he Is he still living? 

Yes 

I would think so I don’t think he 11 die I thought he was one of 
the most remarkable people I ever met I don t know whether you 
want me to jump forward to it now but I would I want to 
talk about a later meeting I had with him 
Since we re talking about him sure 

God it was ten years after I graduated I guess and Fletcher called 
me up almost routinely No, it was fifteen years later, probably 
Almost routinely he was asking to help raise money for Coro I 
said "I m going to come down to your home or your office or 
wherever you are make it easy for you and I want to talk to you 
about that before I answer you 

I really ought to place when this happened because it was 
about 1968, so it was only seven or eight years afterwards yes 
Coro had really blossomed m those seven or eight years It was 
kind of a struggling unnoticed unrecognized mstitute m the first 
ten or so years of it and m the second ten years it was widely 
recognized and internships were well sought after and then it had 
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a little bit of phase out, but I think now it s back m fairly full 
bloom 

I ended up going to his home and the short story of it was 
that I said, "Don, the reason I have trouble trying to raise money 
for Coro It was good for me, it really supplied me with the 
tools and the opportunities to make a career for myself, but I think 
that you re on the wrong track I think that too many other 
institutions have formed internships m the meantime Virtually 
every university had one going of some sort or another 

"While you were a pioneer m 1947 when you started this 
thing And you were really talking about just trying to help 
out professional women trapped in a home with a family and 
professional men trapped in their own career that wanted to have 
a little bit of time away it wasn t a real When it began it 
was not a full time student operation It was a means of gettmg 
people out of the These great minds that were trapped in 
child raising or bad careers and putting them to use" Now 
they’ve gone back to that They’ve made a full circle back to it 
and they have programs for that now 

I said "Those were good and the purpose of raising the 
standards of students graduate students from just book learning to 
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real things, it was all good but I said everybody’s caught up 
with you I would be happy to go raise money for you if you had 
a better direction The direction I ve got for you is this when 1 
went through the program improving the quality of personnel in 
government seemed to be what made you worthwhile to people 
When people looked at it and said That s a good program the 
one thing that they looked at and applauded was the fact that 
better city managers were coming out of this and better staff to 
legislators and better people going into government rather than 
just the haphazard bureaucratic climbs I said That s why you 
were successful But those ranks are getting filled all the time 
now and more and more institutions are filling those ranks and 
we are gettmg better quality people working m government 

"Where we dont have an equality is m the press We have 
temble people reporting events to the public If you could redirect 
this program to that purpose and get people to finish the Coro 
Foundation program and end up in journalism with the expenence 
like that I would really devote some time to raising money for 
you I’d give you my own money But you ve got to make that 
kind of change' 

He looked at me and he said "You re absolutely right I 
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don t think I can do it It s too late The thing had a life of its 
own even Fletcher didn t control it anymore I m still looking for 
that institute 

I think that’s a marvelous idea I wish somebody would 
Yes But I guess the minute you try to do it you re a manipulator, 
so you cant do it from the government I don’t know somebody’s 
got to do it 

There must be some way to do it the same way that he did that 
one, but 

The energy that that man And Van Dyne Dodge who was his 
partner at the time Dodge didnt stay in it very long I think for 
health reasons But Fletcher was a Father Damien at this I mean 
he didn t do anything else He had the luxury of having been 
successful early m his life and was able to provide for himself and 
his family without working every day He lived and breathed the 
Coro Foundation A totally committed guy That s what made the 
Coro Foundation happen About the time I was talking to him he 
virtually admitted that his role was finished It was off the 
ground and it was going to go where it’s gomg to go 

Anyway to get back to that, as I was saying, the Coro 
Foundation people would take you through local government at 
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the county and city levels and then put you with a newspaper for 
a while or some sort of media It wouldn t have to be a 
newspaper it was television and radio too A labor umon A 
busmess, which was the most bonng I was quite surprised by 
that For me and everyone else the time spent with a private 
busmess was so dull 
Where did you go? 

I went to a thing called if I ve still got it right Byron Jackson 

Pumps 

Pumps? 

They make these great big industrial pumps that pump water In 

Vernon The city of Vernon 

And what did they have you doing? 

I haven t the famtest recollection 
That was probably the problem 

Yes it was The people were dull their perspectives were dull I 
mean their whole lives were built around engineering and sales 
and I just couldn t care less I was just As a matter of fact, 
that was so widespread among Some people went to the May 


Company some people went to some business other than the 
media other than quasi governmental or nonprofits We also 
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had I had more fun and found it more interesting working 
with a charitable group than I did with a business group 
Which one was that? 

It was a Catholic Church sponsored center for the poor in central 
L A I forget the name of it, but it was a take care the poor type 
of thing I guess there was more of that then than there is now 
Maybe there’s more now, with the homeless situation But it was 
just a charitable trust A Catholic branch thing 
And what did you do there? 

Just kind of wandered around with them I didn t do anything 
productive I just looked at the programs with them and went to 
the various things they did and talked to them about it It was 
more student than producer Like when I was with the city police 
department I did a little mini study of one of their filing systems 
that they knew didn t work right I didn t know anything about 
filing systems either but their idea was that you might as well be 
productive while you re here 
They dont have you do a nde around 

Oh yes I did that too Yes I saw a suicide I d never seen one 
before I went into this house and there was a dead lady I can 
still see her m my mind s eye She was lying on her bed, and she 
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was pretty She was in a negligee she was attractive she was 
dead Then she wasnt so attractive once you knew she was dead 
So the guys were writing it up and he wntes down "Suicide" on 
the thing I’m looking at what he writes I said "How do you 
know it s a suicide? He said, Well it’s clear, and the autopsy 
will prove it And if the autopsy doesn t prove it then we have to 
go back and look again But it s clear that she consumed about 
fifty of these pills " I said 'Well how do you know it s a suicide? 
He said "Buster how do you get fifty pills down somebody’s 
mouth?" I said "Oh yes It didnt take them that long to figure 
out what it was 

The police thing was really quite interesting as a matter of 
fact They told a great story Have you ever been to Hollywood 
Park? It was a racetrack m 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

SCHOTT The police department got involved in opening day of Hollywood 
Park 

HICKE The grand opening day? 

No The annual In the infield of the racetrack they had a tulip 
farm almost just a huge number of beautiful, multicolored tulips 


SCHOTT 
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They were always planted and cultured so that they would bloom 
and be in full blossom on the first day of the racing season The 
newspapers always write the same story you know "The tulips 
have arrived at Hollywood Park and the horses are running ' and 
so forth 

So the police department got a call from the Hollywood Park 
people saying, "We need your help " We don t know why it was 
the police department They didn t know why either but they 
said, 1 Today is opening day at two o clock and none of the tulips 
have bloomed They’re all still m their buds " The police 
department went around I guess the reason they called them 
is they hire a great number of police officers off duty to do traffic 
That’s what it was So they have a very good relationship with 
the police department 

So they went around to all the supermarkets in Inglewood 
and bought all the colored paper plates they could find of this size 
[six inches] and they went out and they took them all out and 
tucked them m behind all the green leaves out there m the tulip 
farm The newspapers wrote "On the first day of racing the 
tulips were m bloom and the horses were running [Laughter] It 
was all paper plates 
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Oh thats great 
Isnt it? 

Anyway, the other types of assignments that were involved 
at the Coro Foundation [Pause] 

What kinds of political campaigns 7 

Well thats the thing The two big events for the internship is 
about a one week trip to Sacramento where and they still do 
this where the students are just cut loose to go figure out what 
makes the legislature work and then it’s somewhat structured with 
guest lecturers and pizza parties where you go to somebody’s home 
and they have people come m and talk to them They’ll go to the 
former interns for that a lot and to fnendly legislators That s a 
major event That happens m the spnng 

And then the last thing you do is you go work on a political 
campaign for the last six weeks of that campaign right up to 
primary day and then the internship is virtually over with a little 
bit of recap time There you get a little bit of field activity You 
can try to get a campaign that s convement to you or interesting to 
you 

This was 1962 and I asked for [Assembly Speaker] Jesse 
Unruh because he was a big name m the newspapers I didn’t 
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know a thing about him I didn t have any political affiliation at 
the time, m fact, I was registered Decline to Vote" in the state 
But I found him fascmating from a newspaper point of view 
That was really the highlight of the whole thing 
Tell me from start to end what happened 

I just licked an awful lot of stamps and put an awful lot of dupli 
stickers on envelopes and worked with the local It was just 
his own reelection to the assembly which was a cinch He was 
unchallenged But it was the first election after reapportionment 
See that’s when there s a big bunch of vacancies He was 
speaker, he had been elected speaker m September of 1961 and 
he d just completed or was completmg his first legislative session 
This was m the days when he was gargantuan He claimed that 
he weighed almost 300 pounds I would have guessed closer to 
400 myself, he was huge He could hardly walk, he was so big 
Kind of like Orson Welles at his fattest if you would but not as 
tall as Orson Ate all the time 

Did he come down when you were licking stamps and so on? 
Yes, he would come to the headquarters He was very very 
enamored of the election process itself In his own personal 
background, he was a precinct worker before he was a candidate 
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He was out working for other candidates several times over before 
he ever sought office himself So he was caught up m the 
mechamcs of campaigning 

When you talk about mechamcs m those days we had a real 
hot invention It was called a Thermofax Do you remember 
Thermofax? 

HICKE I do remember that terrible yellow brown liquid 
SCHOTT Yes If you had a Thermofax you could actually get a set of 
address labels through the Thermofax machine You’d have it 
three wide and eleven down Eleven inches deep would be three 
labels So you got thirty three names on a master and you could 
run it through the Thermofax and get a set of labels that you 
could stick on Hold on a second 
[Interruption] 

Anyway I dont expect you to understand how sophisticated 
direct mail has become m the last thirty years in terms of 
computers and personalized mail and lasers and all that kind of 
stuff where they just spit out the stuff But we had the most 
sophisticated mailing program because we wrote twenty six 
different letters based on the persons occupation 

It was coordinated between Mind you Unruh was 
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speaker of the assembly second most powerful position m the 
state and this mail program in his own district was worked out 
between the district personnel and volunteers There was one 
employee m the distnct a half time secretary they were allowed 
and then a few people up north but really most of these were 
volunteers or paid a small amount of money out of campaign 
funds, and there wasn t much money in campaigns 

But there was a really strong effort between the Capitol staff 
of the speaker of the assembly and the people down m the 
headquarters to get this mail program out because we actually 
picked twenty six different occupations off the registration 
paperwork For this you read it you didnt get a computer 
printout You read the affidavit, the carbon or the original that 
the person signed when they registered You went down to the 
registrar’s office, you took the books out and you took the 
occupations out The most common one was homemaker 
housewife But we even got down to They couldn t resist the 
elevator operators because they wanted to open the letter saying 
"We know you have your ups and downs but " [Laughter] I 
think we sent out two of those 


HICKE 


So you had a different letter for each type? 
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We had a different letter for each occupation 
Who wrote the letters’ 

Unruhs staff up here Because they tied it to legislation up here 
So Larry Margolis? 

Larry Margolis yes Margolis was one of those that wrote it He 
would come down to the district Larry would Then we had 
twenty six cartons and we would just take these letters and 
envelopes and we’d sit and we By throwing things one way 
or the other we d finish an envelope and say OK, that one got 
coded a W for a blue collar worker whatever it was We did it in 
cartons and separated it out the stuff that s all done by computers 
now But between the Thermofax and the handwriting stuff 
That s years ahead of its time 

Way ahead of our time Way ahead And nobody could tell if it 
was efficacious because nobody was running against him 

But the fun part of it was watching what was going on 
around Los Angeles County because of reapportionment In all 
these new races m 1962 there were thirty three new members of 
the assembly elected because of reapportionment and the new 
congressional seats 
Los Angeles got a big part of that 
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That wasnt until 66 in the senate But no just statewide there 
was a big exodus to Congress because of the big jump that we’d 
made Unruh was mvolved in watching over those races and 
making sure that the Democrats were winning that the nght 
person was coming out of the primaries 
What exactly did he do? 

He actually physically moved around to the different headquarters 
and campaigned and kind of oversaw and he raised money See 
what he did what made Unruh put him on the map goes back to 
about 1957, I guess If you can find it you need to read an 
article by Lester Velee written m the Readers Digest It was an 
original story by the Digest it wasn t a pickup from another 
Fifty mne is I think the year that was written It was called 
something like "An Interview With Assemblyman X' Unruh 
wouldn t disclose his identity Fifty five? Fifty seven or 59 is 
when [Arthur] Artie Samish was still alive and well and 
successful 

Unruh at the time disclosed his if you would formula for 
power which was to consolidate the fund raismg Up until the 
time he did it every legislator and it was a relatively nonpartisan 
house but every legislator would get his campaign wherewithal! 
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from the lobbyists directly What Unruh did is he came along and 
he said No we’re not going to do it that way any more We’re 
gomg to agree as gentlemen that the lobbyists put their money in 
one place and then we as the incumbent Democrats if you 
would who know what we’re domg we are gomg to take that 
money and spend it in the campaigns that are important 

Were not gomg to let it just dribble out and get spent by 
people who have no need to get any money together because 
they’re going to win anyway We can never get any money to 
defeat a Republican who’s weak if he s up here getting as much 
money as a Democrat who s strong So we have to make the 
lobbyists come to the center post, and we’ll spend it and they’ll 
get their credit that way Then when they want to get their 
legislative favors they come back to the same people that they 
brought their largesse to and we 11 do what we can to 
accommodate their needs at that time 

That was the invention, if you would of his power Nobody 
had ever tried that before and nobody’s ever stopped it smce 
You find it gomg on today well up until they stopped transfers in 
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SCHOTT the last election, 1988, when Proposition 73 passed 1 and it stopped 
the ability of one legislator to take money out of his account and 
put it m the account of another legislator There were legislators 
raising money Out of 120 of them, I would say a hundred of 
them would raise money so that they could spend it somewhere 
else It went from only the speaker doing it m Unruh s time down 
to virtually everybody doing it It became crazy But thats 
the 

There were a couple of things that made him what he was 
First of all, it wasn t that he d invented the system it s that he had 
a great and facile and agile mind and ability to look at issues and 
people and understand where to move next But he also had the 
sense of how to acquire the power He had both at the same 
time It doesnt happen very often Usually you get one or the 
other Not too many people can get both 
HICKE So he could acquire the power and also use it 
SCHOTT And use it, yes Very judiciously and he wrote good legislation 
He actually I know this from working with him in later years as 
the speaker he did not browbeat his caucus members mto 


Proposition 73 (June 1988) 
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positions He rarely would ask them for a vote, rarely suggest to 
them that they were needed for a vote He did have to do it once 
in a while when they simply didn t understand what was going on 
and they didn t care He said 'Well look this has to happen for 
this to happen ' Oh yes then I see it" But he was not a vote 
corraler of any kind 

But the other things that happened in there were significant 
One was the end of cross filing m California, which was 1954 
Thats when he was elected And then there was the 1958 debacle 
with the Knowland Knight switch Which is not unlike the switch 
you re watching right now of a senator running for governor 
Nobody’s brought that up m the media very successfully 

HICKE That s an interesting comment 

SCHOTT Same thing’s happemng Its not quite a switch but its half a 
switch That was the year of an effort on the ballot to establish 
open shops What did they call it ? Right to work You know 
like Arizona has still? The labor unions went crazy and their 
money showed up and showed up behind Democrats [Edmund 
G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] got elected governor So by 1959 you had 
two things happemng You had no more cross filing direct 
primaries, party primaries and you had I might be wrong on 
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that year 

HICKE Well there were two cross filing changes The first one, which 
was m the early fifties maybe 52 or 53, 1 I can’t remember 
exactly which simply said you didn’t have to put the 

SCHOTT party name on 

HICKE And then there was a later one 58 or 59 that abolished it 2 
There were two stages 

SCHOTT Yes, there were two stages, but one of them was a little milder 
and then finally it separated the ballots into two direct primaries 
I think that was the 58 election It was 59 legislation and that 
’58 election is what really set it up for the Democrats to get a 
speaker m Ralph Brown He was from Modesto It also brought 
in a Democratic governor So Unruh was really kind of there at 
the right time for all these things to be happening He didn’t 
necessarily make them all happen, but they happened and he was 
an integral part of all of this Certainly before the election of Pat 
Brown he was 'The Democrat" in California and afterwards too 
He was here in 1954 He was the first partisan Democrat the 

Proposition 7 (November 1952) provided for partisan ballot designations 
2 AB 118, 1959 Reg Sess, ch 284 
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state had seen since [Governor] Culbert Olson I suppose 
Anyway all of this is kind of an aside So he was 
fascinating let’s at least say that 

HICKE I want to hear as much as you can tell me about him 

SCHOTT Just to go back to the career and the background of the thing I 

had already m that trip to Sacramento with Coro and prior to it 
and subsequent to it had pretty much decided to go to work for 
the Legislative Analyst s Office and had applied to it had not been 
accepted but led to believe that I probably could get the job and 
then talked to Margolis on one of his tnps to Southern California 
and told him how mterested I was m it But I said "What I’m 
really mterested m is working directly for the assembly on one of 
its committees, because this was again the infancy of the 
committee structure having staff 

Larry had a lot of foresight on it He said 'That s a good 
idea 1 He said "Get the job with the analyst’s office It’ll make it 
a lot easier for us to bring you over into staff ' Because most 
people don’t have a recollection of this but there was a very very 
strong resistance to staffing the legislature I mean it was 
crammed down the membership’s throat They did not want it 


HICKE 


Who didnt want it ? 
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The members did not want it The ones who wanted staff were 
new or very close to Unruh 111 give you an example 
[Assemblyman Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie, who was the majority 
floor leader during Unruh’s speakership, had some staff, but he 
didn t enjoy it I’d have to say that he did not enjoy having staff 
m his office He wanted to be the majority leader himself, he 
didn’t want anybody doing anything of a vicarious nature He was 
always worried that somebody would speak on his behalf So the 
staff that he did have and they were good people they had to 
operate very much with a short leash And here was Unruh s chief 
lieutenant looking at things that way 

On the other hand [Assemblyman Robert] Bob Crown, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, had plenty of staff 
and treated them with a great deal of almost equal respect and 
gave them a lot of license to probe around and find things and do 
things 

But generally speaking most of the Republicans didn t like it 
many many of the Democrats didn t like it You could kind of do 
it on an age line the older and longer tenured members disliked 
the notion of staff more The lobbyists hated it They just 
abhorred it because it was a way to get m the way of their access 
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to the legislators 

But did the legislators also look on the staff as being interfering 
somewhat? 

Yes 

That they got m the way or ? 

Well it would be like this where if you re an estabhshed lobbyist 
and you re accustomed to working with legislators directly and 
this notion of staffing comes along and you don t like it you re 
going to belly ache mostly to the guy you spend the most time 
with in the legislature and he 11 pick that belly ache up 

Many members saw staffing as a threat to their own self 
importance and autonomy I thought I think it even continues a 
little bit Not very much because there s such a workload over 
there now Such a workload mostly because so many of us went 
from staff to lobbying, and now we want service out of the 
legislature to satisfy our clients [Laughter] It’s not fair, but it s 
true 

So anyway I talked to Larry and he said "Here s what we 11 
do We’ll put a good word m with [A ] Alan Post" which really I 
don’t think would have meant much I didn t think so then nor 


do I now 1 Get that job, and then we’ll look and see what we can 
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do" I worked there for a year at which time I went to work for 
one of the committees of the assembly It was the Committee on 
Public Utilities and Corporations 
HICKE Let s not skip over that year 
SCHOTT Yes 

HICKE So you had to move to Sacramento 

SCHOTT Yes I had to move to Sacramento In the meantime I d had my 
first child My wife had quit teaching because of pregnancy and 
fear She taught jumor high school m Watts and she just got 
really tired of worrying about getting to her car without getting 
slugged or banged up by girls Not the guys It was the big, 
mean girls that None of the teachers liked it even that long 
ago That was only four or five years before the Watts riots too 
So she became quite disillusioned with teaching after that 
expenence She said she was just there as the disciplinarian not 
as a teacher there was no time to teach 

We had a good life in Los Angeles We lived as I say on 
the edge of Watts, in an area that still had some Some of its 
residents were older Mediterranean heritage people who had 
settled there There was an exodus because of the black influx 


but there were those who weren’t going to move or couldn’t move 
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couldn t afford to move Move where? It was quite a mixed 
neighborhood in that sense We got to know quite a few of those 
people It’s about the only civic thing I ever did I got 
involved That s a great story One of my favorites 

I got mvolved with a church when my wife got pregnant 
Some of the neighbor ladies, as she came closer to childbirth, said 
Now you ve got to get involved with the church ' She wasn t a 
Catholic I said Why?' She said They’ll help you go through 
childbirth and the first few weeks of having the baby" I couldn’t 
beheve the numbers of people who would come by the house and 
vacuum for her and bring food do all those kinds of things They 
just had sort of a network of women who would make sure that 
when a woman had a baby she wasn t straining herself It was 
great It was St Raphael s Cathohc Church m well it was m the 
city of Los Angeles now near Florence Avenue It was just super, 
and the church was super 

I got mvolved Because I thought I needed some exercise I 
volunteered with the basketball coach to coach basketball 
Assistant coach But I had to explain to him I said, "I don’t even 
know how to play basketball I don t know how to dnbble, I can’t 
do a lay up but I can help you keep the kids m line And I ve got 
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to do something I can run up and down the court with them " 

So I did that and then baseball season came around and he 
came to me and said he was a volunteer father he said Would 
you like to take the third string baseball players the kids that I 
can t put on the team because they can t hit the ball or do 
anything but they really want to play and they want to have a 
good time and we have a C division would you want to take 
those kids? I said, That would be perfect, because I dont know 
how to play baseball Well get along fine 

Those kids and I had more fun* We had this little snub 
nosed bus that we filled up with the team It was only as big as 
across this room The bus was a little bitty, yellow school bus 
Eight or ten feet? 

Yes a ten foot bus We would drive over to the ball park When 
we first did it we went out there and we got out There was 
a big demand for the four diamonds m the park The whole 
league had to play on these four baseball diamonds So twenty 
four teams would show up and they’d wait all day to get their 
turn, because you were going to play ladders You d play 
whoever I forget how it went but if you had won the 


previous week then you got a diamond delivered to you The 
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losers had the worst choice But it was important to be able to 
know that you were gomg to play Let’s see how that went 
[Pause] 

Well at any rate we went over there and we lost We 
went over and lost seventeen to nothing or something like that, 
we were having a good time The second time we went, we 
stopped at a grocery store and I bought the kids a watermelon so 
that we d have something to do while we waited for the thing and 
we did We lost again twenty three to nothing or something like 
that 

At the end of the game when we were driving back I said 
Hey kids I ve got a great idea You know how we have to go 
over there and wait and wait and wait 7 They said 'Yes 1 I said 
'Why don t we buy a watermelon the next time There s a 

httle bit of sick humor in this because these are mostly black kids 
and the watermelon was real important to these black kids I said 
Why dont we buy a watermelon and announce to all the other 
teams that whoever we lose to gets the watermelon 7 " 

We did that and the next week that we showed up there 
were four teams holding down the four diamonds waiting for us to 
get there so they could play us and get the watermelon 
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[Laughter] We always got to play We never won a game 
but we always got on right away 
Oh what a great idea 1 

The kids were great They never got any watermelon Our own 
team didn’t get any watermelon They had a wonderful time 
That was about the only civic thing I think I ever did 
Well that was definitely worthwhile 
That was worthwhile 

So anyway yes we packed up the few belongings we had 
and we moved to Sacramento and rented a house out on 52nd 
Street The baby was bom m Los Angeles She s since become a 
mother, and she s m Long Beach now and she s got a six month 
old baby This was the first grandchild m the family 

I went to work for the analysts office and I would say that 
anybody who ever plans to do anything m state government 
legislative governor’s office career bureaucrat ought to spend 
whatever time they can m the legislative analyst s office Or if 
they can t do that go to the Department of Finance, because that s 
where you see how it works In the fiscal examination process 
you really understand what the government’s doing there and why 
it s there and how it works It s the most revealing quick study 
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place you could find It’s also a great career for somebody who 
wants to be in government service you know this budget analysis 
work 

Yes there s clearly plenty of work to be done there 
There s plenty to be done Plenty to be done You know if you 
get nght down to it state government is a spending apparatus 
more than anything else It doesnt have an army It spends 
money and it channels money to its counties to spend on the 
recipients It doesnt do much else 

I never heard it like that but that’s true So that’s why these 
budget sessions are so crucial 

That s nght Yes they’re tembly crucial I mean from 
philosophical points of view and pork barrel points of view and 
what have you There are 6,000 bills passed but thats because of 
the way the state legislature set up their statutes There could be 
600 bills if we wanted to have omnibus legislation, but we don t 
We ve chosen m our constitution and most states have to limit 
legislation to a single topic And that works out fine because 
that s how legislators get reelected by passmg and defeating 
legislation important to their distncts when you think about it 
They don’t call it the Mello Roos Act because Henry Mello and 
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Mike Roos are nice guys It s because Henry Mello and Mike Roos 
wanted the world to know that they were instrumental m putting 
this together It isn’t called the Unruh Civil Rights Act because of 
anything other than the fact that Unruh wanted to be identified 
with that fairly monumental piece of legislation 

Not too many of these things get so tombstoned that they 
get called that I mean they try to tombstone everything You 
know the Sam Farr Act or the whatever you want to call it But 
it’s what happens afterwards that determines whether that name 
sticks But nevertheless if you take a look at almost any 
legislator’s publications or brochures or efforts to get reelected, 
he’s going to identify the bills that he earned and the bills that he 
voted against, and go after the constituency that way Well, when 
you have a program like that it engenders a great number of bills 
I mean it’s the way things have to happen it s how they get 
reelected 

In Congress that s not how they get reelected They get 
reelected by providing more than anything else money to the 
distnet Bnnging money into the distnet [Congressman Robert] 
Bob Matsui is not famous for anything he did in education He s 
famous for salvaging McClellan Air Force Base or for putting up a 
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SCHOTT post office here or It s just that they do different systems, 
and therefore he doesnt get to have a Matsui bill He may once 
m a while get a Matsui amendment to a bigger package Once in 
a while you 11 have a [Congressman Dan] Rostenkowski who 11 
come along and attach his name to a major piece of legislation 
but generally speaking Bob Matsui is not going to come back to 
Sacramento and say Reelect me because of the subject matter 
bills I passed" He’s gomg to talk about the money that he got out 
of the budget spent here 

In the legislature, they dont talk much about the money that 
gets spent in the distnct because it doesnt come down in project 
fashion It comes down m welfare monies and education momes 
essentially So there s nothing to talk about What s to talk about 
is changing the law [Assemblywoman] Gwen Moore can pass a 
bill that says that pnvate club membership is limited m its expense 
account treatment because Gwen Moore did it That is super 
publicity for her in her distnct and elsewhere throughout the state 
That’s why we have so many bills 

HICKE In addition to having so many bills what are the implications of 
that for so called 'good government" policies 7 


SCHOTT I think good government works that way I don t think that stops 
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good government I dont think there s anything inefficient about a 
lot of bills I think there could be something inefficient about 
[End Tape 1, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

SCHOTT I guess that there are two questions you ask there One is good 
government ones efficiency and they're not necessarily the same 
things Talking about efficiency which is the most reason people 
will say Lefs limit the number of bills, I don t consider it veiy 
efficient to be handed a bill like Oh I could pull one out of 
the stacks, like [Assemblyman] Johan Klehs has authored a tax 
conformity bill which purports to make the taxes administered m 
California similar to the taxes administered in Washington D C 
That s one bill, and I would rather see the thirty two different 
items addressed m that one bill thirty two different times m thirty 
two bills Then I could look at it and say Does that matter to 
me or not? and it would be disposed of on that basis 

It turns out one of the thirty two things it does really affects 
me so now I ve got to go take on this rather monumental bill in 
order to accomphsh my ends and I don t think that’s tembly 
efficient 


HICKE 


Right Yes Now that you explain it that way that seems good 
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I think there’s a much more efficient way to do it And I think 
that does lead to good government, because it separates out the 
squabbles I think it does Now maybe I can only say that from 
the perspective of representing special interests and what’s good 
government to me is what I get paid for and not necessarily good 
government, but what my clients want If I can get for my clients 
what they want more easily that way then it becomes good 
Now the other question you have is is what my clients 
want good? I dont know I mean there are clients everywhere 
I think what the most I dont know what good government is 
I guess a good government is balancing all of the different 
mterests 

There s probably a consensus somewhere And I think it s easier to 
reach a consensus in bits rather than in big chunks I don t know 
why I got into that kick except that we were talking about 
something 
I asked you, I think 
Is that what it was? 

Let’s see Where were we now? We were actually on the move 
to Sacramento and the legislative analyst 

Oh yes thats what it was We were talking about the legislative 
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analyst, and I got into the fiscal business and the federal vs state 
thing That s why, if you can back up from the somewhat kind of 
smothering that you get from all these bills and take a look at it 
it’s what I m saying What state government does for the most 
part is it spends money, and it spends most of its money on 
health, welfare, and education Kind of like the federal 
government spends most of its money on defense, in that sense If 
you start out looking with the notion you want to be m state 
government in some fashion that’s why I say it s a good idea to 
spend some time with the fiscal offices like I say at the 
Department of Finance 

Cliff Allenby for instance is the secretary of the Health and 
Welfare Agency He doesn’t necessarily know a great deal about 
health and welfare but the governor needed him there and Cliff 
was the chief deputy of finance He knows government and 
government’s government no matter how you paint it I mean 
there are just certain ways it works and it s always worked and 
will always work There s no why, by the way, in that, it just 
does 

When I ran out on you [Refers to previous interruption] I 
ran over to see a guy m the state treasurer’s office who’s the 
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pnncipal deputy there His name is Russell Gould He replaced 
Allenby as the chief director of finance after having spent maybe 
twenty years m that office [Treasurer Thomas] Tom Hayes very 
wisely picked him not because he necessarily knows how to do a 
bond or how to write an analysis of a bond issue but he knows 
government Very very few people pick up on that fact including 
members of the legislature that dont get on the Ways and Means 
Committee If they really want to get involved m government 
they get on the Ways and Means Committee or the Appropriations 
Committee That’s where it’s happemng 

That ties m exactly with what you said that the state legislature is 
primarily involved m budget issues 

Yes Doesn’t look that way but it s true So I will never regret 
the time I spent m the analyst’s office It was a real Margoks 
was right Go get there first, and then His point was weve 
got something to trade with that we were able to say to He 
knew and I didn t know that there was this resistance line to 
staffing the legislature What he was saying is it’s easier to break 
that resistance if I can say "Here s a mce young fellow who’s been 
working for A Alan Post," as opposed to ' a nice young fellow 
who s been working m Jesse Unruh s campaign 
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I see Well what did they start you off doing? 

The first day I went to work I remember this I went to work 
like on a Tuesday or a Wednesday and by that Friday the 
chairman of the committee said There s a hearing on the 
administration of local airports " 

The chairman of what committee? 

Public Utilities and Commerce 

This is your first day at the Legislative Analyst’s Office? 

No Oh you want to start at the Legislative Analyst s Office I 
was in the assembly at that point 
Well dont forget that one 
OK 

No I want to go back to the Legislative Analyst s Office and 
They started me off soft They gave me the constitutional offices 
which nobody ever screws with their budgets anyway so you just 
kind of write up a little paragraph saying everything’s fine 
They’re considered sacred budgets The legislature doesn’t screw 
with them and the governor doesn t screw with the legislature 
Departments of Then I had the business regulatory agencies 
like Department of Banking and the Savings and Loan Insurance 
Commission All those agencies that oversee the financial 
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institutions And the Department of Employment The 
Department of Employment sounds big but the feds control, and 
there s very little that you can do about it even if you want to 

So that s essentially the work that I did there Do you know 
what the legislative analyst does how he works what they’re ? 

HICKE Could you descnbe it? 

SCHOTT If s kind of funny Most people don t realize this part of it 

There s a personality game that goes on thafs really interesting to 
watch Say you re the director of the Department of Agriculture 
and you and your staff without anybody’s interference you put 
your budget together and you say "This is what I m going to need 
next year " and you do this say in about October looking to next 
July 1 

Then you have to go through the ngors of going through the 
Department of Finance The Department of Finance has pnvate 
meetings with you they’re not pubhc and that analyst behaves 
exactly like the legislative analyst You couldn’t tell him from the 
legislative analyst if you sat in that meeting They sit there and 
they say ' Why m the hell do you think you need three deputies 
for meat inspection when you haven’t been able to increase the 
efficiency of that?" They just tear the shreds out of the agency’s 
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proposal They do write ups, and one of the things the legislative 
analyst loves to do is get his hands on the write ups, because it 
short cuts the analyst s work Then they go through all the 
bashing with the agency and they finally decide that s the budget, 
and they do a complete flip around and they defend it from then 
on 

HICKE That’s interesting 

SCHOTT It is interesting because you get to know the people see? You’re 
the guy working for the legislative analyst and you know the 
analyst that s working for the Department of Fmance You know 
him well enough to know that when he saw these three deputies 
m the meat inspection department he said "Bullshit ' but he 
couldn t wm the battle see? Somehow he had to say "Well that s 
too bad I m going to have to live with those deputies ' Then 
you re the analyst attacking him knowing that he doesn’t really 
enjoy defending the position 

Most people don’t realize it but most agency budgets get 
two very significant whacks from the Department of Fmance first 
and then from the Legislative Analyst’s Office The Department of 
Finance is a very parsimonious operation They don t look that 
way They look like defenders of the governor’s budget, if you 
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would, or the people that are willing to spend money to do this 
but they are just as cranky about money as the analyst s office is 
But they’re also responsible so when it s finally decided that that’s 
what they have to defend, they defend it 
Does anybody stand out in your mind of the people that you 
worked with 7 

Oh yes a lot of them do Probably most of them are retired 
Alan Post stands out 

Tell me a little bit about working with him 

He was an extremely orderly man There was no sense of crisis m 
his mind He rode to work with three of the guys that he started 
with at that office in a carpool Brought his lunch to work most 
of the time Left the office at 5 25 or whatever time it was It 
was him, and Gilbert [T ] Lentz was his chief deputy Gib Lentz, a 
fellow named [Arthur E ] Art Buck [Jr ] [Wallace W ] Wally 
Kelso and Alan Post were basically the four people who were 
there Oh Fred Louis was another guy I m losing a few of them 
Larry Hogan was another one of them Those six or seven people 
were the cadre of the persons originally hired by [Rolland A ] 
Vandegnft the first legislative analyst 


They were a tight knit group and they had a lot of staff 
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under them I mean if there were seven of those there were 
probably, even then another twenty five of us working for those 
seven guys Now it’s probably 200 who knows? We were in the 
state capitol [building] on the fourth floor We were 
housed If you were to go the state capitol now you go mto 
the gallery and you look up The ceiling was lower than it is now 
because they had hung a fourth floor over the galleries They 
went to the outside walls of the building and took girders and ran 
them down They hung like a double boiler Do you know what 
that would be like? 

Yes 

So one of the rules was you had to have all the furniture and 
filing cabinets on the exterior walls in your offices, because you d 
crash through to the senate floor if you put all the furniture in the 
middle So these were funny little offices they were all set up 
and everything was on the penmeter [Laughter] 

And you hoped your guests were fairly light so they wouldn t fall 
through? 

Yes light guests But it was a close knit operation because as I 
said we were still m the state capitol all of us The entire 
Legislative Analyst s Office is elsewhere now it s across the street 
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m a commercial building 

Alan Post was virtually unassailable The legislators did not 
take him on 

Why would you say that was? 

Because he was right most of the time 
That s a good explanation It s hard to argue with that 
He has his eye on the ball in this sense He didnt particularly 
enjoy it but he knew that He had sort of a dedication to that 
office as an institution Not a self aggrandizing man in the least 
but his notion was that it can only survive if it survives political 
whim So pay no attention to what the chairman would like to 
hear you say Just tell it like it is If it s a pet project of Jesse 
Unruhs and he wants to make sure that the Museum of Science 
and Industry is funded m his district, which it was and you think 
its a bad idea to have the Museum of Science and Industry 
funded say it 
That’s fairly rare 

Yes it was unique, and his staff was treated the same way You 
never took a write up on something You went in and checked it 
out and said "Is this OK? The attitude was "If you re right, it s 
OK If you re wrong it’s not OK There was a lot of checking 
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that went on I rarely saw anybody reversed 
HICKE Gives you a lot of responsibility 

SCHOTT Yes it gives you a lot of responsibility gives you a very They 
were very free handed about "Just go ahead and figure it out 
yourself" You went to your principal the guy in charge of you 
for form as much as anything In other words "How do I compare 
this year to that year?" 

There were people like CPA [Certified Public Accountant] 
types working there When I talk about the management of it 
those five or six guys were Maybe one of them would have 
[Department of] Corrections and the highway patrol and all other 
types of people that have guns I suppose institutional type stuff 
under him Then somebody else would have all of the mental 
health hospitals and all the medical type stuff under him But he 
divided it maybe into six or seven of these categories And then 
there would be a bevy of more mature CPA type people not 
necessarily CPAs but people that had good strong backgrounds in 
analysis and so forth 

Then there were us bumblers our first job people really and 
all we had were some brains and some ambition and we could 


drink a lot m those days and have a good time but we didnt 
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know form and they taught it to us quite well That was 
probably the one thing I didn’t like about it I found it a little 
stifling was just a little bit of the drudgery of making the thing fit 
the form 

The right channels and 

Yes usmg bar graphs I still dont understand bar graphs That 
stuff got to me a little bit But you wrote your section of the 
analysis freehand I mean you just said what you wanted to say 
I couldn t have made a career out of it because of the form Some 
things you just can t say the way you wanted to say them because 
there’s no why It just isn t done [Laughter] I ve developed 
some really strong friendships that continued through the days 
with different people I worked with there 
Who were some of the other people? 

A fellow named Bruce Samuels probably one of my closest friends 
and does some work for us He’s retired out of the government 
but he does some stringer work for us He s a very close friend 
A fellow named [Charles] Chuck Smithers, who s a close fnend 
[Thomas] Tom Dooley’s still there Tom Dooley, as a matter of 
fact was a Coro intern with Dianne Feinstem When she became 


mayor she asked him to go down and become the chief financial 
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officer for the City [San Francisco] He chose to stay here in 
Sacramento I barely know anybody over there any more Two 
people that I continue to know over there are a guy named John 
Vickerman who was there when I got there and Well see 
there s only one I can think of And Tom Dooley 
HICKE What were some of the major issues that you recall from that 
period? 

SCHOTT Well, you know, it wasn’t really a major issues point in my 

lifetime It was a job It was exciting to be here, you know Oh 
have I got a story for you out of that experience I just 
remembered it 

I had the secretary of state s budget So I went over to 
Frank Jordan am I right? Yes Frank Jordan the secretary of 
state Junior His father had been secretary of state before him 
I talked to Frank Jordan in his office It was in the old Capitol 
before the restoration Then I talked to one of his or his only 
deputy I guess There was nothing to say 

And then I found out that there were some archives We 
now have an archives building down on O Street here just about 
three blocks from where we re sitting The archives in those days 
were m the basement of the Capitol and they were m a little 
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section There was an employees lunch table vending machine 
section m the basement of the Capitol right by the elevator shafts 
and then behind that m what would now be I can t figure it 
out right now Probably the excuse me cafeteria in the basement 
were the archives Frank Was his name Frank Kono? Does 
that name ring a bell to you? With State Archives? 

John Bums is the head of it now 

I think his name was Kono Anyway, this is 1962 When I went 
m just out of curiosity, I said I don t really have any budgetary 
questions for you, but,' I said, 'I would like to see the California 
Constitution Ive never seen it Could I see it? Yes sure You 
can see it Come on back here " He took me back through some 
musty comers to his desk and he opened up an old Army drab, 
painted file cabinet ’Wait a minute 11 He picked up a banana 
reached under it and pulled out the state constitution and handed 
it to me [Laughter] 

You re right That is a story 

Isn’t that great? Then he handed me the one in Spanish 
Oh it was underneath the other? 

Underneath that one That s when I wrote it up at the time I 
said It would appear to me that the constitution needs to be put 
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in a somewhat more permanent place 11 

You ve been a supporter of the state archives for a long time 

You bet And I did suggest that they put money in the Frank 

Jordan didn t want to necessarily, but there it was under his 

banana 

That is amazing 

Isn’t that great 7 I don t recall whether he put the banana back on 
afterwards or not 

Not while you were there anyway I hope [Laughter] 

That Constitution was written m ’49 7 
Yes 

[Interruption] 

So where are we 7 

You had put the banana back on top of 

I put the banana back on top of the constitution yes The bigger 
issues then were really civil nghts That s what was happening 
more than anything else It was Martin Luther King time 
Oh nationally 7 

Yes And that was reverberating here more than anything else 
Actually, the big action on civil nghts in California turned out not 
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to be the Unruh Civil Rights Act but the Rumford Act 1 And this 
was all boiling ahead of us It really came to a head m 1964 but 
m 1962 you could smell it coming It was the election of 
Kennedy, I think that had a lot to do with that The resurgence 
of the black voting population The marches in the South I can 
remember m 1962 while I was in the analyst’s office If I’m not 
mistaken Bill Greene who s now a state senator and has been for 
quite a while, was a reading clerk on the assembly desk and left 
here quit his job to go down and march 
HICKE Quit his job ? 

SCHOTT Yes quit his job and went down there Well Bill s a big guy still 
but I mean then he was enormous He s gotten smaller m stature, 
but he always struck you as a six three, six four 225 pound right 
tackle I dont know that he ever played football but he was a 
big, big fellow Big hands, big face big features 

I remember one year I took two of my kids down to visit 
their grandparents in L A [Los Angeles] and got on the plane 
with them They were about four and six In those days I 
don t think they have them anymore but PSA had the seats that 

’A B 1240, 1963 Reg Sess Cal Stat, ch 1853 
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faced each other in the back of the plane You could ride 
forwards and backwards When we sat down I had a kid on each 
side of me After we sat there for a while Bill Green walked on 
the plane and he came back and sat across from me and said 
'Hello ' m that huge voice of his He s got an extremely deep 
resonant voice I’ve never had better behaved kids on an airplane 
in my life They didn t budge This great big black man with his 
huge voice Oh my God 1 " [Laughter] 

So I think civil rights was the burning issue then I mean 
that s what I recollect 

If you had to get to what kind of state issue was the most 
troublesome one See that’s the trouble with state 
government Sometimes the biggest issues are the bonngest issues 
I think the revamping of the educational finance is probably the 
thing that mattered the most The equalization of the distncts so 
that you didnt have Beverly Hills with all the money That 
predated Prop 13 but it did have a lot of effects on it 1 I dont 
know those things will come to me as time goes by I couldn’t 
tell you what the big issue is today 


Proposition 13 (June 1978) 
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Pat Brown, I guess, had several major programs going on with 
education, certainly 

Yes Education But see water is just as big an issue today as it 
was with Pat Brown In Pat Brown's case we d already approved 
the water bonds in 1960 I think I didn t get here until 62 so 
that was kind of I mean the administration of the water 
program was certainly a big issue but it wasn t a yes or no type of 
thing 

You know Carole I think the biggest difference is about 16 
million people Weve more than doubled in that time I think we 
were around 12 13 million people being taken care of m 1962 
Now we re almost thirty Same highways same everything We 
haven t done shit And mstead of building more highways we put 
all these insane people on the same old highway who try to go 
just as fast and get there just as quickly at the same speed as they 
could when we had half the freeway and half the cars on them 
And they're all going the same place Im going 
Yes Wherever that may be 
Wherever it may be nght 

And housing My God I remember when I bought my first house 
here in Sacramento which has up until this year always been a 
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fairly cheap place to buy a home I bought that home m 1964 for 
$15,200 and as far as I was concerned Id never be moving It 
was a major major mvestment And then it turned out I was able 
to sell it to buy the home that I happen to still be in in 1965 and 
I made $3,000 As far as I was concerned it was a matter of 
"When do I retire 7 ” [Laughter] 

Talk about changes 

Things really change But I think every time I look at problems 
that face the government that face the society m California I still 
am stunned by the growth When you think about it why 
shouldn’t that happen 7 After all there’s almost 30 million We re 
bigger than Canada 

I guess the amazing thing is that anything gets done 

Yes that anything works That people put up with it and that 

they tolerate it I represent development compames in my 

business I ve represented them both for the whole time I ve been 

lobbying 

Who is that 7 

Shapell Industries and Pardee Construction Company The issue 
that we fight most frequently most vigorously and with probably 
the least success, is control over growth The folks dont want any 
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more growth and the developers want to supply the product to the 
growing state Nobody’s wrong There isn t any right and wrong 
in this I mean we are growing and it is painful and it is 
unpleasant And it is necessary There’s just no nght and wrong, 
and yet everybody on either side of the issue thinks the other 
side s wrong They don’t look at it that way They think well 
whether you re a progrowther or an antigrowther or whatever it 
is 

This is true on all kinds of issues but on the growth issue I 
really can’t get too upset with the person who wants to stop the 
growth, if you look at it from a personal point of view It’s tough 
it’s hard You spend all this money going to Orange County and 
you buy a home for $800,000 You dont want anything to ever 
get any worse than it is the day you put down that money You 
don t want your commute time to go one second longer You 
don t want any more cars on the street than you ve got when 
How can you blame people when that much money’s wrapped up 
in their living circumstances? So that’s why I told a lot of my 
friends I said Being an environmentalist is really easy All youve 
got to do is buy a home and you become an environmentalist" 
Good point 


HICKE 
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And yet the demand is so massive that the developers That 
you cant help but sell a house you built today 
There s a crying need for houses 

Anyway I don’t want to get into those issues until probably a later 
time when we can talk about them but what still gets to me is 
that every time I Even the lobbying business It s the growth 
of the state that makes the difference A member of the press 
corps asked me one day he said Youve been around here a long 
time Not that youve been lobbying the whole time but go back 
as far as you can to the day Whaf s the difference in lobbying 
then as now 9 I said, 'Well its simple Youve got 120 people 
that are making decisions Then you had maybe 120 people trying 
to talk to 120 people and now youve got 1 000 people trying to 
talk to 120 people It’s a lot harder to do for everybody We 
don’t increase the number 1 

There was a column by Dan Walters m the [Sacramento] Bee this 
morning I just read He was talking about the population growth 
can we solve our problems by limiting the growth of California 9 
And of course he said that would create more problems than it 
would solve probably 

I think they’d probably unleash the U S Mannes on us if we tried 
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to limit growth There s nothing you can do about it They could 
quit showing the Rose Bowl Don’t let those people out there in 
snowbound communities know what it’s like here in December 
January My wife and I were fortunate just a year ago to have 
bought a small condominium over in Hawaii a place I d always 
wanted to be We managed to do it but if you think there s a 
growth problem here you ought to go over there where there’s an 
international demand to live there 
HICKE Its really a limited 

SCHOTT It s got very limited uses of 
[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

HICKE We were in Hawaii 

SCHOTT In Kauai yes I was just saying that you really feel it over there 
because there’s such a demand among people to be able to live 
over there There s full employment and there are really very 
very limited resources There’s one road that goes almost all the 
way around the island, and everybody gets on it all day long 
HICKE Most of it s mountam 


SCHOTT 


Yes most of it s mountam Here I am representing the 
development community, and my attitude is just like the people 
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that I fight all the time Its OK, that’s enough We don’t have to 
grow any more ' [Laughter] Because I m there I want to pull up 
the rope and say OK, nobody else can come up to the loft' The 
Hawauan growth has been incredible As I say it s international 
There are just as many people from Japan and Australia that want 
to go there as from here and Canada And there s nothing you can 
do about it If people want to get there they’re going to get 
there They’ll pay a higher price but the supply will occur 

The only thing I ever thought about what they could do in 
Hawaii is they could say, ' That’s enough cars " What are you 
going to do about it? You can just say to everybody, 'You cant 
have any more cars If you destroy that one you can have 
another one but that s it" That’s probably the way they could 
control it But Dan Walters is right There s nothing you can do 
about it Try to make it orderly 
Yes 

But that s expensive and it’s really rough on young people 
OK, well, lets go back I have one more question about the 
Legislative Analyst’s Office Among the young people in the office 
was there a lot of ferment mterest m what was going on? 

No it wasn’t a hotbed of any kind I don t think that kind of 
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work attracted I don t think the word 1 activist 1 had been 
coined yet but I think the motivated people you would find them 
more headed into the Peace Corps than you would the Legislative 
Analyst’s Office, if I could draw that distinction The Legislative 
Analyst’s Office I think is a little too much work for that kind of 
mentality so there wasn t much They were fun people and we 
had a softball team a volleyball team and as I say we drank a lot 
of beer and had a good time 

In fact one of the guys I still see regularly We represent 
BART [Bay Area Rapid Transit District] and the chief staff man 
for the director of the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission worked with me m the analyst’s office [Lawrence] 
Larry Dons It was really nice m the sense that our wives knew 
each other and we were all pretty much the same age Some of 
those friendships as I say, keep going But it was not an 
ideological type of enthusiasm It was just a fun place to work in 
terms of having that free hand 

When you were sitting around drinking beer did you talk politics? 

Baseball 

Baseball OK 

No Probably we talked political personalities more than anything 
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else There were some real characters here in those days I mean 
it was 
Such as? 

Oh take the whole group of the senate Take the entire senate 
What you had was before one man one vote, of course so that 
you had one senator from Los Angeles County and you had 
senators representmg three and no more than three counties in 
the rural areas So you had [Senator] John [C ] Begovich from 
Amador County who made it his practice at least once a day to 
walk through the senate floor No I shouldn’t say once a day 
but at least once a week He would walk along the senate floor, 
and when he got near a desk that the press corps had he d find 
one that didn t happen to be occupied by Well, I don t know 
if they still do it, but the press used to have little benches and 
desks that were out on the perimeter of the senate floor They 
had on those desks like the members do the binders that hold the 
bills and the files and the histories and the journals He d never 
fail to take those papers and books and throw them all on the 
floor Just to be mean Just to be a shit disturber 
Really? 

Yes But nobody ever wrote about it [Laughter] You see then 
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the spotlight wasn t on the legislature like it is now the light of 
day of the press corps The television cameras weren t widespread 
The newsmen I think, kind of counted on a friendly relationship 
with the legislature and they still do to get the stones they want, 
so they’re not too rough on them 

There was one guy by the name of [Martin] Marty Saldich 
He worked for the Riverside newspaper It was called the Press 
the Riverside Press He was the most assiduous newsman I d ever 
met or seen He didn’t care whom he offended how he said it 
He went for the story He s exactly what the people need I 
mean he didnt care whether you didn’t like Marty Saldich He 
really didn t care If he could get a story he got a story If you 
never called him that was fine, but you d better tell him the truth 
when you talked to him He was my idea of what it takes to be a 
good journalist 

HICKE Did he get the stones 7 

SCHOTT He got the stones He wrote them and they were big stones and 
good stones and true stones He was an ugly little guy He had 
temble personal habits I mean he was always spitting on himself 
and his tie was always full of soup His hair was always 
uncombed He was probably a good looking guy when he started 
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[Laughter] Being such a mean man made him ugly or something 
But you were very very careful when you talked to Marty Saldich, 
because you knew what he did But most of the press corps really 
kind of wanted to be liked when you think back on it Most of 
them 

So if we sat around and talked about anything it wasn’t El 
Salvador It was the characters in the legislature And some of 
the dynamics and the real things happemng And a lot of baseball 
It was a job 

HICKE Before we move on do you want to stop now and reschedule 7 

SCHOTT Probably should My wife s going to come pick me up at 2 30 

We’ve got some things scheduled 


[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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[Session 2, September 11, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

HICKE Let s just get this on tape We were just talking about a book 1 m 
which the author has maintained that we re m a postelectoral era 
where instead of decisions being made by voters they’re made by 
congressional heanngs and 
SCHOTT Yes judicial 

HICKE Judiciary You pointed out that thats not true of California 

SCHOTT Yes well m California and usually California s on the front edge 

of these things the outrageous use of the initiative process over 
the last dozen years tells these guys that they ought to look 
beyond the Pennsylvania border I guess before they make those 
conclusions I haven t read the book and I probably won t but 
really when it comes to a bunch of political decisions made by a 
state legislature the initiatives are a drop m the bucket 

They happen to be big drops Something like the timber 

1 Benjamin Ginsberg and Martin Shefter Politics By Other Means (New 
York Basic Books, Inc , 1990) 
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initiative that s on there, and its counter measure Those were 
probably, in and of themselves bigger than any single one that the 
legislature could enact on that subject That is more impact, more 
direct, simpler one fell swoop type of approaches When you look 
through the codes and you realize what it is to govern a state, it 
isn t much But to that timber industry it s huge of course 
So it is kind of true, although I don t quite know what 
they’re getting at I mean you elect somebody to represent you 
and I suppose their point of view would be that the decisions are 
made in the congressional committees or the legislative committees 
by the lobbyists, the administration the bureaucrats and that the 
legislator doesnt have to stand for reelection based upon those 
decisions That s the only thing they could mean 
HICKE It s more that they aren’t even made in the legislature that they’re 
made in congressional hearings or in judicial decisions And he 
connects it with the decline in political parties the lack of grass 
roots associations, for instance between the Republican leadership 
and its membership I don t know he just says that the elections 
don t make all that much difference And another thing is that 
something like 90 percent of the incumbents will return to the 
Congress 
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I think maybe I could buy the argument that the officeholder is 
not really looking to his election constituency as much as he used 
to But I could sure argue the other way around too I can 
remember times when they could care less Well they would just 
care less what the local people thought They knew the local 
people didn t know any different because there was no reportage 
of what these things were It s much more of a fish bowl now 
There s not much that escapes the attention of I dont even 
want to even call it the media I don’t want to give the media 
that much credit There’s not much that escapes the attention of 
interest groups who then relay that to the media You don t find 
a news reporter up here discovering a bill by the pesticide industry 
that is offensive to nature lovers Its the nature lovers that 
discover the pesticide bill and they bring it to the attention of the 
media 

And there s much much more of that It used to be in the 
environmental front for instance there was just the Sierra Club 
There was just John Zierold who worked for the Sierra Club and 
he had maybe a staff guy working for him and they were quite 
powerful but they were all there was And what John Zierold and 
his staff couldn t find didn’t get out Today you have the Sierra 
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Club, the Nature Conservancy the League of Planning and 
Conservation Voters or whatever they call it the Californians 
Against Waste and I m just reeling those off the top of my 
head You have five or six groups all of which are staffed more 
heavily than the Sierra Club used to be when it was here by itself 
It’s made the work kind of easy for the press These people would 
make damn sure they’d know that there was something gomg on 
There were press conferences held here with no politicians present 
at them but just with mterest group people holding them 

So I think I could poke a few holes m that book if I were 
given the opportunity, because I do think the electorate knows 
damn well what its legislators are doing and I think the legislators 
pay more attention today than they did before to the issues that 
they think rock their own constituency I really do 
HICKE I should also point out that you asked a good question, which was 
"Who was it written by?" It was written by two professors at 
Cornell [University], who have a totally different geographical 
viewpoint 

SCHOTT Yes It’s a different country [Laughter] Do you realize we’re 


HICKE 


gomg to hit 30 million people next month 7 
I heard that over the radio just this morning 
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I think it was Admission Day They figured by admission day in 
November Thirty million people 

I know where they all are They’re all out on the freeways We 
went through that before 
You bet 

Let’s get back to your contributions here We left you off when 
you were just about ready to talk about the work for the assembly 
committee You had started to tell me at one point this story 
about how you went to work on Tuesday and on Fnday there was 
a heanng 

Yes there was a heanng The chairman of this committee it was 
Public Utilities and Corporations was a marvelous man name of 
[Assemblyman] John Williamson He s living He was an 
assemblyman from Bakersfield John was a college graduate and 
he owned a service station He owned two service stations He 
was an active Democrat He was a very liberal fellow from 
Bakersfield active in party activities and clubs and so forth and an 
aficionado of Alan Cranston in those days and Pat Brown He 
made the decision to run for the legislature and shut down the gas 
stations He had five kids, I think At this time they were earning 
$500 a month m salary And it was considered salary, although 
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you could hold an additional job They could hold other jobs but 
it wasn’t like a per diem expense They got per diem as well and 
mileage as well 

In fact Carole in those days they used to pay legislators 
under the law God, I think it might have been even constitutional 
fifteen cents a mile for their travels Now this was 1962 63 
and gasolme was still thirty cents a gallon So I m digressing a bit 
here but I m reminded of it 

In those days legislators owned their own cars because if 
they leased a car they didn t get their mileage, and if they owned 
their own car they got their mileage But if you had a big district 
like Kern County and you had to go to all those meetings you 
would actually take in more money because of the driving than 
you did because of the salary And I know John used to commute 
by car on the weekends because it was better for the family 
budget than it would be to take a train a bus or a plane The 
reason I mention that is that after he got through his first term 
no that term 63 ’64 my wife and I bought his state car from 
him It was a 1963 Plymouth station wagon with no extras on it 
It was just his car 

Anyway, this was a marvelous man He went on by the 
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way later m life to be the author of the Williamson Act the 
agricultural preserves 1 
Yes The greenbelts 

A wonderful guy honest to the bone, just as clean cut as you 
could imagine and moral as you could ask He had an interest in 
what was happening with our airports around the state the 
smaller airports He had noticed in the newspaper that there was 
a heanng in the El Dorado County courthouse up in Placerville on 
airports He said, ' Go on up there and just sit there at the heanng 
and listen to it and see what the hell they’re after 

I don t even remember the issue frankly It had something 
to do with whether there should be licensing of airports and some 
sort of state regulation of a CAB nature There isn’t any CAB 
anymore, is there 7 The Civil Aeronautics Board is gone isn t it 7 
That’s true 

It used to regulate rates federally like a PUC [Public Utilities 
Commission] would That’s what it was The question was 
whether should you regulate air earner rates The point of my 
story is I get up there and there s this rather articulate fellow on 


lAB 2117, 1965 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1443 
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the board of supervisors who I think might have been chairman 
But anyway he was conducting the hearing He was articulate 
quick and he knew how to play the bumpkin role just when he 
should and the good old boy type of stuff 

He turned out to be Eugene Chappie who a year later ran 
for the state legislature 111 never forget being so impressed with 
him He sat up there m a lumberjack style shirt and Levis on this 
board of supervisors I thought he was very impressive and then 
when he ran for the legislature and won, I found him to be very 
impressive And then he ran for Congress and he won that He 
was from the mountain counties up here He served m the 
Congress for I would guess ten years or so Recently he resigned 
his congressional seat he did not seek reelection and he moved 
back to El Dorado County and he s back on the board of 
supervisors And hes up for reelection and he’s having a tough 
race of it to stay on the board of supervisors 

He looks just the same He s grayer but he looks the same 
he s got the same wiry little body and the same crafty mind They 
had a fund raiser for him over at Posie s [Cottage] but I was out 
of town and didn t attend That reminds me I ve got to get my 
checkbook out He had come back to town and invited a bunch of 
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people to a fund raiser at fourteen dollars a person 
Fourteen? 

Everybody I know wanted to go Boy you get a chance to go to a 
fund raiser for fourteen dollars you re going to go I don’t know 
how he came up with that number [Laughter] So things are 
funny Here s a guy who went through all of that and he goes 
nght back to where he was Someday 111 sit down with Eugene 
and ask him what took him m all those different directions 
Yes Did he sicken of the national politics? 

I don t think so I think he sickened of being back there so much 
with the physical separation That’s what my guess would be 
So he still wanted to stay m politics but he wanted to stay closer 
to his home maybe 

I dont know Maybe things got too big back there I dont know 

why I told you that story except that it had to do with my career 

You started at first because I asked you what you did the first day 

or the first week you walked into the office 

The lady that worked there Hazel Lombardo became a good 

family friend She is the godmother of my son 

She worked where? 

In this first office where I worked Now her son is a lobbyist 
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She lives in Australia, but her son who was a httle bitty guy as I 
remember him is a lobbyist here in town That s probably the 
most memorable part of those first days 

What were your responsibilities what did they start you off with? 
In those days there were not very many staff people The 
legislature was still kind of on its hands and knees I think there 
was a perception that it was lobbyist controlled but I think that’s 
more perception than reality There were a few lobbyists who got 
along very well with a few legislators I don’t think it was 
necessarily bad but it was close 

Do you remember any particular ones that you could tell me 
about? 

Oh yes sure There was a delightful man by the name of [ ] 

Dan Creeden who represented the beer and wine wholesalers, as I 
recall Just a lovely guy Passed away a couple years ago Who 
m fact really had a law practice m San Mateo County and this 
beer and wine wholesaler group was a client of his but he still 
commuted back and forth from the city of San Mateo to here He 
was really close to Senator [Richard] Dick Dolwig from Redwood 
City from San Mateo County They were very good fnends 
Those kind of friendships were I mean, there were 
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dozens of those People like one still very active lobbyist is James 
Ganbaldi Still working in his mid eighties Very close to Senator 
Ralph Dills They’re very good friends And they’ve both been 
here since the thirties The thirties 1 Not the forties or fifties But 
they were both busy Now, Dills happened to have quit and went 
on the bench for a while then came back but I m sure Dills was 
here m I could look it up Do you want me to look it up ? 

HICKE Well I’ve talked to Judge Ganbaldi He was here in the assembly 
m the thirties and then became a judge for a short while and then 
came back as a 

SCHOTT The same thing happened with Dills But those kinds of 

friendships often, to people who didnt know any better looked 
hke they were influential friendships Influence peddling type 
friendships Not necessarily Its a lot easier to make that 
connection than to find it To just assume that because these two 
guys are good friends that these things were happening 

But nonetheless there was a tendency on the part of 
legislators in those days not to have enough change m their 
pockets for the most part so that a free meal was significant 
Really significant If you could figure that two of your meals a 
day could be eaten at the largesse of the Third House you could 
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plan your month up here or your two months or whatever they’re 
going to be a lot better and you d have more change Because 
they still got per diem which was just fifteen dollars a day or 
whatever it was and then nobody paid any attention to receipts or 
anything 

So that was the level of corruption you probably could have 
said 'Look there He s eating at the expense of a lobbyist and he s 
collecting a per diem But there was nothing that I ever got any 
glimpse of that would be criminal 

I guess the point is not where they were eating but what kind of 
influence it was having on them It sounds like you re saying it 
was primarily a financial one At least in a big way 
Yes I guess when somebody’s treated well by somebody else it’s a 
little harder to vote against them but you ve already got that 
quote of Unruh s, I m sure about if you can t eat their food and 
dnnk their liquor 
Oh that one Yes 

And that’s the era when I came m here When it looked like the 
movement was going to be toward the "If you can t dnnk their 
liquor and eat their food and vote against them you don’t belong 
up here" There were more and more younger people getting 
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elected replacing those that kind of liked the club system better 
But Fm a little loath to indict the old school Really, what they 
were saying, I think, m their own minds, was, "I got elected I can 
make my decisions I don t need a bunch of staff people around 
me helpmg They didn t get elected" Thafs the thing that we 
were fighting most of the time I think I went through some of 
that with you before 

You talked about that a little bit You might give me some 
samples of things that happened to you or 

Did I tell you the story about Senator [Joseph] Kenmck? I think I 
may have already told you that one 

No, you mentioned it when we talked on the telephone but it s not 
on tape, and thafs one of the things I wanted to ask you 
If s my favorite story Shortly after Williamson got the job as head 
of this committee and I went to work for him And in those 
days the speaker just orchestrated all that he said, ' John meet 
Phil You re working together 11 They were better than that at it, I 
mean there was much more deference paid but basically the 
chairman 

This is the big change Unruh instituted It had been that a 
chairman could hire anybody from a secretary to a staff person, it 
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was his domain and he got to do the hiring or firing The trouble 
with that is that when the guy was defeated or chose not to seek 
reelection you had this Rube sittmg there who couldnt spell but 
who was a good friend and you re stuck with him So Unruh s 
point of view was, 'We’ll centralize the hiring and firing If we 
hire somebody to work for this committee and the chairmanship 
changes the staff doesn t" In the past it was always the staff 
moving along with the chairman as he went through the different 
stages of development 

So Williamson, anyway had the opportunity to chair the 
Agriculture Committee and he took it because of a vacancy that 
had come up an election thing No it was that [Assemblyman] 
Alan Pattee died Alan Pattee was killed in an automobile 
accident and he had been chair of agriculture So they had to put 
somebody in there and they put Williamson in Joe Kenmck 
who’d been elected from Long Beach, was tagged to replace 
Williamson Kenmck was an older gentleman but newer to the 
legislature A former probation officer in the city of Long Beach 

He was absolutely wonderful to work with He was more of 
the kind of fellow to get along with the old guard lobbyists than 
was Williamson but he was as clean as he needed to be, too I 
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mean there was nothing the least bit crooked about him 
"Crooked" is the wrong word I mean he wasn t prone to vote in 
any fashion that people might have said "Look, he’s hanging out" 

Well Monroe Butler There s a good guy Monroe Butler 
represented the smaller oil compames and Kennick was from Long 
Beach where there s a lot of oil They were extremely close 
friends They had breakfast two or three days a week, and 
Monroe never failed to come by the office and say hello, a real 
gentleman Kennick carried the legislation that screwed the oil 
compames in Long Beach but he and Monroe Butler were very 
very good friends 

He was the epitome of what I think is an effective legislator 
a guy who doesn t have to always be pronouncing that he s not 
subject to influence that he s not doing the bidding of the 
lobbyists No such pronouncements Wherever he could he 
would accommodate the lobbyists’ mterests if they made sense 
And when they didn’t make sense he let them have it He was 
super in that But he was an older fellow I mean he was just 
more mature He wasn t relying upon his legislative salary for 
mcome, he had a good pension from the city and had done some 
wise investing of his own 
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SCHOTT We developed into a pretty good pair and I went to him one day 
at the beginning of a session, and I said 'Joe what I want to try 
to do is an analysis of these bills" He said 1 What are you talking 
about'I said "We 11 take a bill and instead of just puttmg the 
bill m front of the committee members when we meet we 11 attach 
to it a one side of one sheet of paper cut down to the same size 
as the bill with a real quick statement of what the bill does who s 
sponsoring it who s opposing it just very salient facts on it" He 
says 'Thats a good idea 

So we started it up and after about the second or third 
meeting there was a legislator by the name of Carl Bntschgi His 
middle name was Ike He was really the reason I came to 
Sacramento He was the legislator from my home town and I was 
fascinated by the politicians Anyway, Bntschgi was a very, very 
conservative Republican independent one of these guys who said 
We don t need any staff I got elected If I want to go out to 
lunch with Monroe Butler that s my business I don t need any 
staff around to tell me how to vote I can figure it all out myself 

So Bntschgi’s sitting there and he was in the minonty party 
and he needled me his whole career because he knew me from my 
home town The heanng got staited and he said ' Mr Chairman, 
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I want to stop everything right now I’ve got a question to ask" 
Kenmck said "What is it?’ He said "What is this piece of paper 
attached to this bill?" He says "It is what it says it is Mr 
Bntschgi It’s an analysis of the bill He said "Where did it come 
from? He said Mr Schott here the consultant of the committee 
prepared that for your edification " He said I wasn t bom 
yesterday I mean, after all I can read" this is Bntschgi "I can 
read what’s m this bill I m smart enough to figure out who s for 
it and who s against it They’re smart enough to come by and see 
me and say who s for it and who s against it What s the idea of 
having this guy who isn t even elected to office, wnte this piece of 
paper and attach it to the bill? Kenmck didn t say anything other 
than Mr Bntschgi dont read it [Laughter] 

Temfic 

Isn’t that a great lme? 

Wonderful End of discussion 

That really just set the whole thing m place That was the spint 
that Unruh had toward the staffing thing 

Let me just interrupt you to ask which committee this was now 
Public Utilities and Commerce 
This is the same one? 
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Yes, the same one 

And Kermick was still in the assembly 7 
Yes 

OK thanks So you were just saying that was the spint that 
Unruh was 

Yes that was the spint of what they were trying to do It really 
wasnt to gam an independence from the lobbyists because the 
lobbyists had every bit of business getting their point of view 
across But m Unruh’s view it was here is a third voice You ve 
got the lobbyists on one side, youve got the lobbyists on the other 
side, youve got all the Well maybe they’re not even lobbyists 
in some cases They’re state agencies But where is somebody 
saying, We ve also looked at it Here s something that didn t get 
said 7 

The sms of omission are frequent in government business 
What you don t say often is more important than what you do say 
That was our job and it was I mean now you can’t get 
through all the paperwork There is such good work coming out 
of the staff and the legislature that I wish I had more time to read 
it because it really does get to it Once in a while you find a 
ding dong who doesn’t know what he’s talking about But for the 
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most part they're very, very good at what they do Far better 

than we ever were in those early days 

You were cutting the ground 

Yes we were cutting teeth back then 

There was another little vignette I wanted to tell you about 
that I thought of while I was talking too much there It 11 come 
back to me later on 
Kennick? Had to do with that? 

No It 11 come back 

Anyway, that didn't last long because then there was the 
one man one vote decision by the Supreme Court that threw the 
state in a tailspin because you had then all of a sudden L A 
County opened up 1 The chief administrative officer of the 
assembly was [James Kenneth] Ken Cory In the 66 
reapportionment a seat opened up from his home town m Orange 
County Hes always lusted after legislative office anyway so he 
chose to go down and run Unruh tagged me to take his place m 
the Assembly Rules Committee So in January I guess or 
February of 1966 I moved to that job 


Reynolds v Sims, 377 U S 533 (1964) 
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Oh, I know what I wanted to tell you Did you realize that 
up until about oh Id say 1965 or so that legislation when you 
saw it had a line under it that says "Requested by and then it 
would have an agency under it? Like if the Department of 
Corrections wanted the bill and had gone to seek the sponsor, it 
would say "At the request of the Department of Corporations " "At 
the request of the Bureau of Hairdressers If it was not a state 
agency that asked for the bill then there was no line 

[Assemblyman] Jerry Waldie stood up one day and made a 
pitch to change the rules He said "I want this stopped I dont 
think it makes any difference who the sponsor is of that bill If 
it’s a good bill it s a good bill if it s a bad bill it s a bad bill I 
don t want to know whether the agency has 11 He says "It s 
putting the mantle of endorsement like a blessing on a bill 
because it s agency sponsored It makes it look like well if the 
State Department of Corporations asked for it it must be a good 
bill" I suspect what was happening is that people were going 
through the agencies and getting them to sponsor the bills for a 
little bit of protective color 
HICKE You mean the lobbyists? 


SCHOTT 


Yes 
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And he saw 
He looked into it, yes 
Very interesting 

He didn t ever say it was because lobbyists were doing it He was 
just saying the state agencies I mean who cares if the State 
Department of Corrections wants this bill or not? 

That s a very good point When was that, about 65? 

I think so Yes 

Before we move on to the Rules Committee there were a couple 
of things that you mentioned were crucial Of course the 
Rumford Fair Housing Act was one of those Did you have 
something particular you wanted to say about that? 

I guess that was a 63 bill because that was a full year session I 
was kind of a bewildered witness to most of that stuff There 
were so many things happening It was the first real racial issue 
that hit California I think it was the first time that California had 
to take a look at itself and say ’’Well we re bigoted too We d 
always gotten away with saying Those people in Texas and 
Louisiana and South Carolma they’re awful but out here we re 
mce and clean" and the fact is we weren’t We still aren t It was 


a tough look in the mirror for a lot of people 
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What about the Unruh Civil Rights Act? Wasn’t that moving in 
that direction? 

That was kind of easy, because that was already the truth for the 
most part because there was public accommodation Nobody was 
kicked out of a lunch counter because they were black I grew up 
here smce 1940 Thats not forever but I can remember leaving 
my home town m 1957 and by the time I got to eastern New 
Mexico there were two water fountains and two toilets in every 
public accommodation That wasn’t even into Texas yet 
But there was some concern m California for say Oriental groups 
that said 

I dont recall ever encountering any dual facilities anywhere 
Right 

I don’t recall anybody not being seated at a lunch counter or a 
theater I think the Unruh Civil Rights Act was super and a little 
bit superfluous A little bit Not entirely I mean its real I 
guess impact would be with the real estate offices That s what 
he was really going after He was going after the treatment you 
got once you got in the door and took your seat If the realtors 
were saying, Well, now you are Mr Jones and you’re white, let s 
open up the book and take your pick" and 'You re Mr Jones and 
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you re black, I ve got a different book for you to look at " 

HICKE So he was pointing in this direction 

SCHOTT Absolutely That s right what he was after It was his attack on 
real estate discrimination Housmg discrimination That s what 

[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3, Side B] 

HICKE and you just said "And jobs 1 

SCHOTT And jobs to the extent that employment opportumties could be 
addressed on a public accommodation basis That's employment 
agencies and things like that But he was very clearly after the 
real estate business 

I now represent the California State Club Association It s 
significant, although I wasn t even here when the Unruh Civil 
Rights Act was enacted but it has an exception for private clubs 
It doesn’t apply to a membership club It very specifically takes 
them out I suspect that if you looked mto the history of it it was 
a question of getting it passed or not passed You probably 
encountered a big amount of opposition to the Unruh Civil Rights 
Act by calling this other club a public accommodation But on the 
other hand I don t think it was a big number to him I knew him 
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personally and he abhorred discrimination of any kind But I 
don’t think that bothered him anywhere near as much as the real 
estate practices did 

HICKE But it took the Rumford Fair Housing Act to actually get fair 
housing 

SCHOTT The Rumford Fair Housing Act was an open warfare between 
people who were not white and people who were selling real 
estate I mean it was clear The demonstrations were clear It 
was a harbmger if you would to the Watts riot If my history’s 
right, I think it got enacted m 63 at the height of John Kennedy’s 
administration before his assassination Martin Luther King was a 
big factor in marches Senator Bill Greene, who serves in the 
senate right now at that time worked on the assembly desk was a 
friend of mine He went down and got his head bashed in several 
times marching in Alabama 

I remember when the protest groups came inside the capitol 
and they were both black and white The white liberals and black 
activists They seated themselves around the rotunda I guess it 
was summertime because every summer the growers down in the 
lower Imperial Valley sent cantaloupes up You know every 
legislator gets a box of cantaloupes 7 
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Oh yes? 

I think they still do that I remember Senator Jack McCarthy from 
Mann County a Republican but a moderate bowled 
[Laughter] It was funny and it was sad at the same time but 
here were all these people sitting around there with their sleeping 
bags and knapsacks, and they were singing "We Shall Overcome 11 
Well [John F ] Jack McCarthy stood down the hall from them and 
bowled cantaloupes at them [Laughter] And they didnt move 
They just took this splat’ and got the cantaloupe 
Oh it got messy huh? 

It got messy 

What was your part in this event? 

I didnt have any legislative role m it I mean I was sympathetic 
to the people, I would talk to them when they were in the room 
and I thought they were doing the right thing But it just wasn t 
m my bailiwick 

Could you give me some examples of things that you did do? 

Does anything stand out in your mind? 

You mean on the fair housing issue? 

No I don t want to pass on to the Rules Committee before we ve 


covered this 
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Well one thing I started to do then and I don t know if it s done 
anymore or not but through Margolis and [Jack] Crose m Unruhs 
office there was a thing called the Democratic Volunteers of 
California It was established in probably about 1961 shortly after 
Unruh became speaker That s when I think it happened It was 
established by my current partner Frank Bums who was one of 
the persons who ended up doing a lot on it A guy named 
[Arthur] Art Seltzer who Ive lost track of Like Seltzer water A 
fellow who worked for Unruh m Southern California named 
[Samuel] Sam Hartog And a host of other people 

This was an effort to set up district or neighborhood 
Democratic clubs other than the California Democratic Council 
We already had the California Democratic Council and it has its 
clubs movement and it had its annual or semiannual conventions 
and it had Alan Cranston 

I’m glad that I dont have to worry about Unruhs reaction to 
it, but I can tell you he couldn t stand Alan Cranston Just 
couldn t stand him because he was in Unruh s mind a kind of a 
duplicitous fellow who would stand up and say what’s wonderful 
You know "Look at all these wonderful things I m doing ' And 
say derogatory things about hard working, other Democratic 
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officeholders The holier than thou type of person I m sure 
Unruh would have been delighted to find out how much trouble 
he’s in and for what reasons Because this is the very thing that 
Alan Cranston used to pomt fingers at fairly innocent people for 

But I also think he was quite jealous of Cranston s gemus for 
having established this network called the California Democratic 
Council For a fairly unexciting man he had a strong following 
Cranston Still does He is unexciting I mean he s boring to 
listen to Kind of academic in a lot of ways So Unruh and this 
group figured, 'Let s see if we can outmaneuver the CDC and 
create the Democratic Volunteers of California as a 1 Not a 
splinter group but a competing group to try to get to the working 
Democrat as opposed to the intellectual Democrat "Intellectual" is 
the wrong word too Sort of an elitism They felt the CDC was 
somewhat elite And it really kind of was It had more of the 
environmentally onented people more of the college professor 
crowd more of what we called the hilltop liberals and it didn t 
have much room for working class blue collar and white collar 
run of the mill 

It was Unruh s belief that that was really the heart of the 
Democratic party the guy who would switch to Republicans 
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Thats the one you needed to nurture and develop and do things 
for For the most part most of the work of the state legislature, 
he felt was in sharing the wealth and making hfe better for people 
at the bottommost part of the rung I think virtually everything he 
did was aimed at that But he did see the need to make the 
middle group feel like they were doing something The upper 
group’s got the time and the leisure to get all concerned about the 
issues Even though you had to give them credit, the issues they 
were concerned about m those days mostly affected the people at 
the other end of the horseshoe or the bell curve The least 
advantaged people 

I think that s one of the things that changed by the way A 
lot of our Democratic party principles, if you would, used to be 
driven by the need to take care of the people at the low end of 
the economic scale I think it has kind of gone the other way m 
some respects when you talk about environmental issues and 
women s nghts When you talk about women s rights the 
beneficiaries of changes m women s nghts are across the whole 
scale I think they’re largely dnven by women and men at the 
upper scale to make sure this is equalized But that am t tembly 
important to the family that s down here with no job at all, to 
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forget which one of us is going to work 

Although some of the things, like abortion I think are fairly 

important to all groups 

Yes they are I m not trying to condemn anything I m just 
saying that there was a difference then 
I understand And youve got a good pomt 

You had people m the Alan Cranston gang who were fighting for 
the Rumford fair housing law They could get a house Didnt 
have any trouble And that doesnt mean that the womens rights 
idea doesnt have to ultimately be fought for But were not 
finished taking care of this problem first So if s aggravating It 
doesn t aggravate me, it just kind of saddens me a little bit, that 
we pay more attention to some of these rights while we should 
take care of some of these more basic rights Our economic rights 
are all backwards 
Why did this change come about? 

Thafs a good question 

I never saw it quite so clearly before but I certainly do now But 
I wonder how it happened 

I think part of it and then you can also ask the question why did 
that change come about? but I think part of it died with 
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[President] John Kennedy I think the lust for activism for doing 
something but within the Democratic party, and picking the 
Democratic party as a place to go change things I’m trying to 
remember what Democratic leader we’ve had nationally that’s 
mspired anybody to do anything since he was killed Maybe 
maybe [Reverend] Jesse Jackson m my mind There’s a httle bit 
of inspiration that I I mean I voted for him because he did 
inspire me At least I liked his speeches I can say that for him 
But of course he doesn t have the power that Kennedy had 
No but I m talking about a national figure that evokes any of the 
kind of fire in your belly Where s that person been? 

That’s true 

OK, so when Jack Kennedy and [Attorney General] Robert Kennedy 
right thereafter were killed I think somewhere we lost that voice 
coming from a person who s one of the haves saying "Let s do 
something for the have nots " I don t know somehow the teachers 
were gone 

The leadership was not there? 

It isn’t even leadership It s somebody saying, "We all know what s 

nght and wrong let’s do the right thing 1 

Are you saying it s moral authority that they’re exerting? 
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Yes And [President] Lyndon Johnson was committed to civil 
rights reform, but I never knew why [Laughter] 

He was not the most inspiring president 

No I mean, it had something to do with getting reelected I think 
I m not sure that s where he was coming from [Laughter] 

Yes, that certainly was an important thing for him Motive 

So anyway, weve got this shift now from the concentration 
on the economic problems to what might be you re saying more 
elitist problems 

Yes, and if you can see that, you can see what Unruh was trying 
to get at with the Democratic volunteers OK? 

Good 

Largely dnven by this incredible it has to be called jealousy over 
Alan Cranston He just couldn t stand it [Laughter] 

Well he was philosophically opposed, then, also, to some of the 
things that Cranston was doing 

They managed to get together finally when Cranston got elected to 
the [United States] Senate He had Unruh up on the stand with 
him thanking him In fact Cranston was there getting ovations 
from crowds over getting elected to an office that Unruh didn’t 
have the guts to run m the primary for Guts is the wrong word 
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but he just didn’t have the vision He didn’t think there was any 
way that [Senator Thomas] Tom Kuchel could ever be defeated, so 
why file 7 And lo and behold, Max Rafferty comes along and 
changes everything So none of it worked 

Anyway that’s one of the things I did here m town I formed 
a Democratic Volunteers Club 

HICKE How did that work? What kind of 

SCHOTT I m not sure we got much done We met once a month We 

raised money for [Assemblyman Edwin L ] Ed Z berg, who was the 
assemblyman south side of Broadway It did work We were 
involved m the endorsement of [Senator] Pierre Salmger m ’64 
over Alan Cranston to replace [Senator] Clair Engle I think that 
volunteer club movement did Because it told the press it isnt 
just the CDC, folks there s others of us out here and we don t 
agree with them on this candidacy But the CDC was set up solely 
for the purpose of promoting Alan Cranston And to prove it, 
here’s the DVC [Democratic Volunteers of America] that s going to 
promote the candidacy of Pierre Salmger or whoever it might 
have been He was a fun candidate to work on behalf of until he 
went m the Senate He became a senator and like that, [Snaps 
fingers], he was an arrogant man 
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Is that right? 

Yes 

Overnight? 

Now he’s back to normal again He s fine now He wandered into 
Unruhs campaign headquarters in 1970 and said "Let me lick 
some envelopes What can I do?" But I ve got to tell you the 
whole campaign around Pierre Salmger just went "Oh my God 
what have we created? 1 Because remember he got appointed to 
fill out the term Once the primary was over Pat Brown 
appointed him to fill out the term He let the contest go through 
the primary and from that pomt forward we had the biggest 
egotist you could imagine He was awful I mean people who 
had been working for him all spnng long just stopped 
That’s really amazing 
Yes 

So did your organization kind of fall apart? 

No we kept it going for another year or so A couple of years 
and it may still be there I kind of went on beyond it and got too 
busy but that was my first brush with volunteer politics and I 
think it was a good idea 
Yes 
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We would have speakers every meeting I think we just did 
cocktails We were kind of like a Kiwams Club We d go to a 
restaurant that had a private room And we’d have local 
legislators or judges talk to us And then we d make plans for 
manning headquarters for the Democratic party, and then for 
primary people that we wanted And small fund raisers It was 
healthy It wasnt a debatmg society 
It was active? 

It was active You’d get some work done Volunteer work 

One of the things I think that probably has destroyed the 
volunteer movement is the computer, because direct mail and the 
computer have really taken over what volunteers used to do We 
did actually stuff mail and handwnte addresses and things like 
that or licky stickles There was plenty of work And work I 
think, is at the core of those clubs Survival Anyway I did that 
Was there anybody else m that group whom you recall who went 
on to do great things? 

Well, Larry Margolis He was active Not m that club but in a 
different one As I say my current partner, Frank Bums, who 
lives in L A and we didn t know each other at the time I’m 
trying to think If I think of somebody, 111 let you know Oh 
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sure Fred Taugher who is a lobbyist here in town You might 
include him m your history a little bit He s got some more recent 
history up here 

Oh, yes? Who does he represent? 

Well he has a company called Public Policy Advocates He and I 
went to Coro Foundation together, and then he worked for various 
and sundry legislators in Los Angeles until the Democrats took the 
power back here m 1971, and he came up He worked for the 
Rules Committee under John Burton then and then stayed with 
the Rules Committee for several years, and I would guess about 
ten twelve years ago went into lobbying But he s got some good 
perspective on the Southern California aspects Mme are all really 
basically Sacramento 

OK, that’s a good idea But he lives around here still? 

Oh yes 441 0702 
Thank you 

What about The Lockup? Do you have any news on that? 

I was almost oblivious to it It didn’t register with me At the 
time I had just gone to work for the committee I was aware of 
it Frankly, I didn’t think it was a very big deal I figured "Well, 
sure, you do that 11 I mean, it was kind of like, look at Watergate 
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I mean well of course, that s what you do You re the president, 
you want to get reelected you go raid the other guy’s 
headquarters What’s wrong with that? [Laughter] 

So public opimon went right by me based on those events I 
didn’t think there was anything wrong with The Lockup I d been 
told stones by Jesse s colleagues that he had resigned his office of 
speakership that mght and actually wntten a letter of resignation 
And his close colleagues Jerry Waldie and Bob Crown had told 
him to tear it up He was very morose about I mean ' How 
could they do this to me, when all I m trying to do is the people s 
work 7 " You know, that kind of thing But I kind of think it’s still 
blown out of proportion 

Oh I m sure it is, because it was such a focused 
fairly routine thing to do 
Yes But it became such a focus for the press 
Yes the Republicans figured it out They made a bad guy out of 
Unruh overnight And he had plenty gomg for him I mean he 
was fat and he looked like the very, very epitome of a corrupt 
politician when he walked down the street Although by that time 
he’d lost his weight 1963 Yes hed lost a great deal of weight 
Anyway it was just a smart play by [Assemblyman Robert] 
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Monagan and [Assemblyman William] Bagley and those who 
figured, ' We ve got him this time " And they almost did He 
almost quit 

HICKE What about budget concerns? Were you involved in much of that? 

SCHOTT That’s a big word but not tembly to tell you the truth It seems 

like once a year I tell this story to somebody 

What I ve never quite understood is why the party 
leadership the speaker of the assembly and his captains and the 
pro tern of the senate and his captains feel a responsibility about 
the budget It s the governor’s budget, and every time there’s a 
budget crisis the legislature gets whacked m the head over it and 
the governor sits there and says, "Where’s the budget?" It’s the 
governor’s problem Ifs his agencies hes funding Its his 
government hes running I dont understand why the legislature 
takes it upon itself to go through this hair shirt exercise of passing 
a budget and getting it to the governor If it doesn t pass who 
gives a shit? The governor should 

I ve talked to [Speaker] Willie [L Brown Jr ] about it I 
used to talk to Unruh about it I’ve talked to [Speaker Robert] 
Moretti about it I’ve talked to [President pro tern James] Jim Mills 
about it I haven t talked to [President pro tern] David Roberti 
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about it, but they all kind of say "Uh huh Yes Sure ' And 
then they get near the budget deadline and they get this almost 
proprietary interest m it 

Now, what they’ll tell you is that the increments that they’ve 
loaded mto the budget for their special programs are too important 
to them Were talking about a quarter of a percent more than 
was going to be spent m some cases You know it’s nothing So 
if there aren t enough to votes to give it to the governor, call up 
the governor and say "I don’t have enough votes Come down 
and get the members of your party to get their act together " The 
two years I m thinking about m my experience would have been 
the two years of 1969 and ’70 when the Republicans controlled 
both houses and there was a Republican governor Now 111 bet 
you there wasn t a budget cnsis that year 
Yes I think that would be a good assumption 
But every other year the Democrats have had control and they 
may or may not have had a Democratic governor But in any 
event the governor’s been able to sit back and say "This is a 
mess The legislature’s screwed it up agam " 

How come the legislators take this responsibility? 

I don t know I think they’re responsible people What I’m 
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suggesting is not very responsible What I m suggesting is "Hey, 
don t worry about it We 11 make the governor worry about it" 
But I guess they put so much work into it over a six month penod 
it’s their Bndge over the River Kwai 1 I think the perspective just 
goes away by June 

HICKE They’ve got too much invested 

SCHOTT Ever see that movie? 

HICKE I read the book 

SCHOTT That s better than seeing the movie Maybe 

HICKE I don’t know since I didn’t see the movie 

Since we’re on the budget tell me about this year’s budget 
problems and how they arose 

SCHOTT This year’s budget problems weren’t budget problems, they were 
mcome problems The governor this governor [George 
Deukmejian] has wildly missed his estimates of income three 
times 

[Interruption] 

HICKE We were just talking about budgets and the 1990 budget in 
particular 

1 Pierre Boulle The Badge Over the River Kwai trans Xan Fielding (New 

York Vanguard Press, 1954) 
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Yes This is the third time the governor’s been wrong about his 
mcome The first time he was way wrong and there was a huge 
deficit I don’t remember what happened The second time, he 
predicted a deficit but everybody thought he was hedging his bet 
and when they came out with what’s called the May Revise it 
proved to be true that he ended up with a surplus and this time 
he had no deficit 

Now I d put the whole thing at the governor’s feet every 
time He ought to have some idea of how much money’s he got 
He s got this notion of a billion dollar [rainy day] reserve that he s 
got to have around Reserve for what? I thought it was raining 
over there when everybody was What s he saving it for? 
Earthquakes come and go, and it s still there Poor people are 
dying and the reserves still there 

I guess it s just basically too big an issue to be handled by 
anything other than a governor I mean you don’t turn decisions 
like that over to 120 people at once I dont think When you 
have a crisis like that, I think a governor should deal with it and 
he should face the electorate over how he dealt with it I go back 
to where I began the conversation The legislature seems just hell 
bent to preserve governors from facing the voters on the way they 
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handle their budget Look, you can pick up the constitution and 
read it* It says the governor gives the legislature a balanced 
budget If it am t balanced then the governor has to propose the 
revenues to correct it He doesn’t do it Doesn t have to do it 
because the legislature runs around and says, 'We 11 tax this, we 11 
tax that It’s absolutely crazy to me I don t get it 
HICKE Does the legislature see a loss of power if they don t handle that’ 
SCHOTT No, it isn t that, either Ifs involvement It takes a lot of 

fortitude to sit back and be a leader To lead people into doing 
nothing How do you do that’ [Laughter] So I mean if s just 
my own personal view of the budget process 

Take a look at it at the federal level Nobody really blames 
the Congress for budget deficits, do they’ They really blame the 
administration for budget deficits But in California you blame the 
legislature for the budget deficits Or rather because there aren t 
any deficits, if s the turmoil that they get blamed for That s the 
thing that bothers me 

Budget crisis’ Phoney baloney There s never been a budget 
crisis, because it always gets done You end up with a budget one 
way or the other Ifs balanced one way or the other You don t 
have deficit spending going on So there isn t really a budget 
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crisis There s a budget turmoil when a lot of people look 
incompetent It’s never the governor it’s always the legislature 
Maybe the truth is that the legislature is the incompetent one 
because they’re not smart enough to get out of it And nobody 
listens to me that s the other problem [Laughter] 

I’m listening and there are a lot of other people that are going to 
be listening when we get this printed 

Anyway, it’s endemic It s not partisan and it’s not because of the 
times It s just always been that way You can realize that when 
you go back m time and recognize that we used to have budget 
sessions when the legislature would meet for only thirty days and 
all it did was the budget It did nothing else on the even 
numbered years 

What do you see for next year? Or the next year after whenever 
they come up with another one? 

[Inaudible] It’s a funny state Ive watched it turn down some 
taxing measures and pass some other taxing measures You ask 
the average person who votes whether he’d take a hit on his 
income tax, and no, he will not take a hit on his income tax And 
yet they’ll go out and pass sales taxes for transit they’ll pass a gas 
tax for transportation I don t know 
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It’s a hard state to figure out, because basically I d like to 
believe that the people will fund whatever^ necessary to be 
funded Not just because they’re going to use it I think the voter 
realizes that he never gets his dollar back in terms of parking 
garages or beach access It s not a good bargain for him But 
there s a responsibility, and remember, over half of it s to educate 
I think the votef s generally responsible about things like that I 
mean they passed that teacher Prop 98 1 thing saying you 
guarantee these guys half the money And it s my money so 
guarantee it to them government Get your nose out of this one 
That s my money we re guaranteeing And that wasn’t a massive 
campaign That was a thought out vote I don t recall very many 
initiatives or ballot measures 
[End Tape 3, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

HICKE You were just saying you don’t recall 

SCHOTT I don’t recall many initiative measures or ballot measures where 

the pubhc voted badly I mean I don’t hke the results But I don’t 
think that the vote was on an uninformed basis I think they’re 


Proposition 98 (November 1988) 
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pretty hep to what s going on when they vote And I think that s 
the way they would feel about budget balancing I think if they 
said The corporate tax is going to go up 1 1/2 percent because 
the cost of educating our children and the cost of taking care of 
welfare recipients the cost of the It never ceases to amaze 

me that we always do our cuts in the [allocations for the] aged 
and the blind and the disabled I cant understand that I think 
the average voter would say "That’s ridiculous " 

Those people dont have a voice 

Well, they’re getting a better voice It’s getting better for them I 
think the California public will put up with more taxation to 
render the services that the state should render I do I mean 
what I would suggest is that the governor and the legislature be a 
little gutsier about tax increases I would recommend more tax 
mcreases I would recommend that they respond to these cnses 
not with the axe but with some more butter 
Do you think that one of the problems is the diversity of groups in 
California? 

You know, Carole, virtually everybody somehow is affected by the 
budget, because it’s the skeletal system for state operations I 
mean, you re affected by the budget whether you think so or not 
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No I don t think it s the diversity I think, as I witness it, most 
state legislators are openly responsive to interest groups that 
represent the neediest recipients of state money until there s a 
budget cnsis and then the whappmg begins there 

I guess you’re talking to the wrong person because m my 
view we ve just grown almost geometrically as a state as a place 
to live and we spend ungodly sums of money to house ourselves 
And we pay pittances in taxes Nothing And when we do pay 
more taxes, they’re somewhat regressive They’re sales taxes 
gasoline taxes I think we could do an awful lot more with the 
mcome of the corporate franchise tax And I think the public 
would let it happen I mean, after all you sit down and pay your 
own taxes You re paying about three times as much to the feds 
as you are to the state already and if you look around where’s 
your federal dollar showing up in your life, and when are you 
gomg to be m the army next? It only shows up when something 
happens in Kuwait No, I guess it s good that it does I don t 
know I happen to favor umlateral disarmament so you shouldn t 
talk to me about that one either But I think there’s plenty of 
temperament in the state for more taxation 

After Proposition 13 was passed, Ive read that studies were done, 
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and in all, a great percentage of people that were polled wanted 

their services increased 

Sure 

Is that because they didn t face reality, or because they thought 
there was all that fat to cut out of 

No, it’s because there was this Pm sure it’s subject to analysis 
but it s really not addressed very well There s this funny warp 
between the people who want and get services and the people 
who vote They’re not the same Ive never missed an election 
except once They had a traffic jam m L A and I didnt make the 
primary in 1964 I couldnt get out of the freeway jam And a lot 
of people that I know never miss an opportunity to vote And yet 
on a population basis aren t we at about 22 or 23 percent'? 

That s very low, and 
Its awful 

I was just reading that most of the people who vote are now 
in the middle mcome because they’re concerned about their 
problems 

Well, they’ve got something to protect They’ve got a pocketbook 
reason to stay registered to vote One of the things that makes it 
very difficult for me to analyze is that we don t purge our voter 
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records anymore We used to say "If you don t vote m November, 
you re no longer a voter You re out of the mix You have to go 
re register" Well today we leave your registration extant You 
may not have voted for twelve years and it’s still there So the 
percentage of registered voters who vote is going to get lower and 
lower with time because registered voters include people who are 
dead who left the state who dropped out of society or who said 
"Screw them I m not going to vote for them anymore " We ve got 
this ever increasing number of registered voters, which, if we went 
back to the old purging days, would increase but m much smaller 
quanta 

I don t read so I haven’t read anything that tells you how 
drastic this all is but I mean, you re led to believe that this little, 
bitty minority is controlling the electoral process because of 
nonregistration Nothing’s quite as bad as they say because of the 
purging problem but it’s true that yes I mean Prop 13 I 
don t know What was that 60 40, probably 7 

HICKE I don’t remember 

SCHOTT Probably 60 40 So 60 percent of the people who voted that time 
said, "I’m paying too much in property taxes ' And you know 
what 7 It was true Property taxes were too high as a function of 
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everything else in the economy Now just because they think 
their property taxes are too high why should they say they don t 
want any more services? You didn t ask them 1 How do you want 
them paid for?" You said "Do you want the services?" "Sure I 
want my trees cut I want the trees trimmed out here because I 
am t going to do it" 'The property tax is gone, how are you 
gomg to pay for it?' I don t know 1 [Laughter] 

HICKE Those must be the people that were polled 

SCHOTT Yes It was a one dimensional vote My taxes are too high " 

And they were Now, you could probably pass a return to the 
days before 13 because there s such disparity based on whether 
someone s lived there for a long time or recently moved I lived in 
a home where just by happenstance it s the closest you can get to 
downtown and still have an acre parcel It s a six mile drive, it’s 
thirteen, fourteen minutes commute for me It s a lovely 
neighborhood that just happened and then they went out to all 
the other kind of development after that It s just hke it was this 
little enclave To show you the property tax I bought that house 
m 1965 for $28,000 I’ve done a lot to it Im told that it would 
sell today for somewhere in the $500 000 to $600 000 range 
because of the property Thats a twentyfold increase My 
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property taxes are $700 a year If my next door neighbor were to 
sell his house, those property taxes would be $6 000 a year Or if 
somebody bought my house he d be paying $6 000 a year Now 
don’t you think there s some grounds in there somewhere for a 
revolt on that at least making it equal? 

HICKE Sure 

SCHOTT But it doesn t mean people shouldn t still want the services If s a 
one dimensional question again Is this a fair taxation system? 

No, it amt Now 40 percent of the people thought it was fair 
enough to keep They probably didn t have the big fancy houses, 

I don t know But fundamentally what I m trying to get at is that 
we can avert this budget turmoil by simply saying 'You have to 
pay more " If s being spent too fast 

I had a professor m college one time who pointed something 
out that we have to accept That is that everything that society 
deals with is on some bell shaped curve I mean from the middle 
of the bell out, it is symmetrical where the top is right at 50 
percent and the bottoms flange out But he said somehow if s 
going to be skewed, but everything’s a bell curve, including 
employability and we are going to have a certain small percentage 
that are highly, highly employable over here on one side of the 
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curve and another percentage that s highly highly unemployable 
and that it works toward some midpoint 

We’re never going to get nd of unemployment There will 
always be unemployment because there s always gomg to be about 
6 percent that you can’t employ because our job styles change on 
us We’re always going to have about 6 percent meducable 
because our education standards are going to shift as we get 
smarter and smarter We’re always going to have 6 percent of the 
population that can t take care of itself We’re going to have 6 
percent that has a high recidivism rate into pnsons because we 
change our standards all the time Were never going to get nd of 
these things They’re going to grow numencally But the 
percentages at least are going to stay pretty much the same Don t 
change So what we today might call a retarded person was 
probably in class a hundred years ago because we ve changed our 
standards 

That’s really mterestmg 

Yes That s my favonte picture Wait a minute 111 show you 
[Goes to get photograph] 

I was looking at that a little bit ago 

I used to have it on my wall [Showing photograph] Anyway 
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thats my dad and thats his dad 
It’s a little boy m a huge ruffled collar 
Hes retarded 
He is? 

Yes You can see with his eyeset He doesn t know where he is 
He s a little retarded child I say, "Oh, that’s my dad " People 
look at me "Uh huh That s mce ' Well you know that kid m 
those days was probably not shunned or anything He was 
probably m the third grade or the fourth grade and that s because 
our standards shifted Its going to keep happening always 

So as long as we re always going to have these people that 
require help I think society will say "We 11 pay for it It s a part 
of the price we pay 11 

That’s probably one of the more optimistic views I ve heard in 
qmte a while but let me just play devil s advocate here What 
about [Vice President] Walter Mondale who seemed to have a lot 
of trouble because he said society should pay? 

I think Walter Mondale lost because he was a nerd 
Oh all right Thats a good explanation [Laughter] That 
explains that one 
There goes that one 
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I don t think I have any more questions I’m willing to go along 
with you 

I think he was a correct nerd 

But I read so much about how the Democrats and other people are 
afraid now to say we have to raise taxes because of Mondale’s 
experience 

Yes I don’t think there should be any apprehension I dont 
really I think the gas tax was probably a good example of it I 
mean, every pundit in the world said "No that won t pass " And 
the government was honest with the voters They said "If you 
want more projects so its not so bad out there on that freeway 
then you re going to have to pay for it and here s a way to pay 
for it 1 They said "OK You told us it s going to cost money to fix 
this Now, you d better fix it" That s the other thing they do 
The government gets kind of stupid if you think about it 

Remember how we used to see mini billboards and signs up 
whenever there was a construction project telling the people who 
drove by who was paying for it? 

Your tax dollars at work 
Why did we stop that? 

I don’t know 
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It makes all the sense in the world I drove through the town of 
Santa Maria and there was a sign up on a piece of roadwork 
gomg on that looked almost done by the local junior high school 
There weren t any misspelled words but it was really basic and it 
said this project, at a cost of $168,000, has been funded by the 
half cent sales tax that was voted m by the voters last November 
Brilliant 1 

Yes you re right That really is a stroke of gemus Which is not 
brand new, as you also pointed out 

It’s not brand new Go ask Kenneth Hahn down in Los Angeles I 
don t know if it s true anymore, but you never saw anything 
happening m the way of public building construction m the county 
of Los Angeles m Kenneth Hahn’s district without his name all 
over it This building is, or this school is or this whatever it was 
m Kenneth Hahns district had Kenneth Hahns name on it I was 
m college when I first saw him in office so he s been there for a 
good thirty years 
Marvelous 

Which bnngs us probably to our next topic of discussion and 
that’s this awful [Los Angeles County Supervisor Peter] Schabarum 
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proposition that s on the ballot 1 [Attorney General John] Van de 
Kamp was just as guilty as Schabarum, but m a lesser degree, and 
that’s the limitation of terms I think it s just unconscionable that 
it s on the ballot Unless I m wildly wrong about the electorate I 
think they’ll turn it down But every pollster and pundit today will 
tell you it’s favored and that s the one that says you can’t have 
more than three terms in the assembly two terms m the senate 

First of all why would I want to restnct my representation 
m my district? I ve got an assemblyman that I may or may not 
like Why am I going to let the whole state tell me how long I 
can have him up there doing my work for me? I don t get that I 
would say no to that because of that alone Just because a choice 
is taken away from me 

But secondly Well there are three things Secondly 
were going to turn the system over to the bureaucrats and the 
lobbyists this way because they’re there every day They’re there 
for sixty years let alone six 

But the third one was, a client of mine was talking about it, 
and he said He was the only client I ve had who saw the evil 
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in it and he said "Can you imagine what those guys will do after 
they get elected the second time 7 After they get elected the 
second time, they’ll figure well "Ive got to go get money to get 
elected the next time" After they’re elected that time, who cares 7 
And ultimately you see some of these people come in for two 
years four years six years, four years two years they’ll all get 
mixed up and you 11 have basically one third of the assembly 
leaving office every two years And half of the senate leaving 
every four years And no responsibility Why do the people think 
that if you take the responsibility away from people that they 
become wiser and better 7 
More responsible 7 

I haven t noticed that But I ve talked to clients who think it’s a 
great idea 

What do they think is going to happen as a result of this 7 
They just think we re gomg to get nd of the rascals 
Get the rascals out 7 

Yes I think that s the hope of it That s what appeals to voters 

Isn t that what the vote is supposed to do 7 Elections 7 

That s right Elections are supposed to do things I just can’t 


believe that 


Thats gomg to be a real good test of my tenet 
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which says that the voters really know what they’re doing when 
they vote I don t think that 11 pass 

Now the other one by Van De Kamp has twelve years to it 
That might appeal That s harder to argue with that you need 
anybody in office for more than twelve years However it has 
public financing of campaigns as another feature of it and it might 
get rejected on that basis 
Linked together? 

Yes, they’re linked m the Van de Kamp initiative 1 

But there s another thing on the ballot that I find 
academically interesting and that s this so called right to vote 
initiative that the Jarvis Gann people put on that said from 
henceforth anything that changes taxation requires a two thirds 
vote I mean I think the voters will reject that I think What do 
you think? 

I think you re right 

Well rambling on has nothing to do with history It s just that I 
still have a pretty strong faith m the systems that we ve got I 
think the legislature is a cleaner neater more responsive place 
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than it ever has been 

HICKE That s one of the questions that I wanted to get at, so fm glad 

you’ve talked about this, because I think that’s really an interesting 
viewpoint and certainly not one that s found every day 

SCHOTT No I’m surprised myself A lot of my colleagues and friends think 
it’s gettmg worse I don t think so I think from the perspective 
of the voter the citizen on the street who has no axe to grind and 
no grindstone to put the axe on even who doesnt have access 
organizational access anyway I think they’re gettmg a far better 
shake than they were ten twenty, thirty years ago Not because 
human nature has changed but because of the openness in which 
the system works now The openness isn’t necessarily by law, it’s 
by manner of practice 

It goes back to what we were talking about earlier There is 
such a competition among special interests and I include m special 
mterests people who don t like to be called that, like the teachers 
association or the Sierra Club or the Citizens Against Waste but 
all of these groups are so present m Sacramento now with such 
resources m terms of computers and personnel and money and 
communication skills that there are no secret deals, there s no 
fixes there s no I mean it’s gotten to the point where the 
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only way a piece of legislation gets passed that isn t heavily 
scrutinized is that it happens in the last twenty four hours when 
there’s simply no time for that scrutiny 

Would that it were otherwise It still happens I wish the 
legislature could restrain itself from last minute amendments and 
bills that come out and go to the governor’s desk that nobody saw 
before But it still happens and it happens on the questionable 
premise that well this was all OK with everybody and nobody 
cares and it s just one way to fix things 

Do you know how it used to happen 7 It used to happen 
that a conference committee would be formed and the last day of 
the session the conference report would go out and it would be 
too late to catch it Or it used to happen that there was nobody 
to catch it I mean fifteen, twenty years ago, if someone were to 
pass a bill that helped a certain party 

There was one that was just m the newspapers that had to 
do with an off road vehicle company that wanted to sell some land 
to the State Department of Recreation And there was one man 
who would have benefited by it presumably His statement is that 
it was market value and the state wants to do it anyway The 
argument was, then, why doesn’t the state just do it anyway 7 
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Why do we have to legislate it 7 

Well, they made an effort to get something through in the 
last few minutes, and it failed The light got shown on it Two 
things have happened that caused that There’s some adversarial 
group that wanted to show the light on it that was here There 
was more staff to turn the lights on And this is the thing that 
you’ll find other people don’t agree with you have a legislature 
peopled largely if not exclusively almost almost to the pomt of 
exclusiveness with legislators who would rather do the right thing 
who are very httle inclined to do anything that’s questionable 
They just don t like to do it You can say it’s because of reelection 
worries It isn’t It’s because they I just think they’re more 
responsible And responsive More thoughtful 
You’re certainly in a good position to know I would say 
Once in a while it cuts the other way Once in a while you 11 see 
votes that are cast simply because of friendships and loyalties and 
camaraderie and things like that but not very often Not very 
often 

Where did these people come from 7 Why weren’t they here thirty 
years ago? 

They were always here, but there wasn t any light on 
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HICKE So the changes are in these other forces that are opening things 
up ? 

SCHOTT Yes The competition for attention of the legislators There are a 
thousand lobbyists There used to be a hundred They’ve all got 
their lights on, and they’re all flashing them around They’re all 
semitrue but there s enough semitruth to all of it that a real bogus 
operation won t work any more See it isn’t that morals changed 
It s that one doesn t want to be associated with anything shady, 
not for fear of going to jail but you just don t want to be You 
don t want your kids to think you did it When those shady things 
start to show up there s an aversion to them that s really 
refreshing to me I see it all the time 

HICKE Also, if there s this proliferation of interest groups around here, 
there are bound to be more opposmg groups 

SCHOTT That’s what I mean Yes I mean it just keeps going like this It 
escalates one for one It goes back and forth on and on That’s 
what scares me about the Schabarum initiative because the ability 
of those legislators to hear all that noise out there is a function of 
how long they’ve been here Sure, they can sit down in their 
caucuses and they get told by the old hands "Dont buy the first 
argument you hear Listen to all the arguments Weigh 
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everything Weigh all the persuasions " But it’s a lot easier to slip 
one by a one term legislator than a ten term legislator 

Because many many times it’s the same issue over and over 
and over agam Just because one fails doesn t mean one doesn’t 
come back the next year and try again So you 11 have guys who 
in six years will not have seen all the issues yet that they could 
have seen m twelve or eighteen years So there 11 be some real 
mistakes made with these short term people that are around Or 
they’ll do nothing They might just freeze up That’s where the 
bureaucrats and the lobbyists start to win No judgments are 
being made by the short termers 
Are you m a hurry 7 

Yes, I’m gomg to have to leave m about two minutes 
All right well let me just ask this one last question I ve heard 
that the legislature is often deadlocked now because there are so 
many special interest groups that they can t make any decision and 
that’s why things go to the initiative 

You know something though 7 If you think about the issues that 
have gone to the initiative toxics, property taxation, Prop 98, the 
teachers’ business the reason they deadlocked is that the solutions 
that were bemg proffered which ended up m the initiative were 
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lousy They were one sided They weren’t that good They may 
have been better than doing nothing to the voter who has one 
shot at it You cant amend it you can’t fix it Do I do this or do 
I do nothing? Tough decision to make 

But m the legislative process, normally you work something 
out "Compromise' is an oft used term that’s, I think, 
misunderstood by most people who call the legislative process the 
art of compromise But things have been compromised out, and 
they are balanced out by the time they get to the governor 
oftentimes You cant say that about the initiative measures The 
reason the initiative measures get where they get is that the 
sponsors of them weren t happy with those compromises The 
legislature s capable of dealing with taxation, but not the way Mr 
[Howard] Jarvis wanted it So it s the wrong indictment 

By the way, the compromise that people don’t really think 
through and I don t blame them, I’m not saying I’m any smarter 
than the rest of them, if s taken me about thirty years to figure it 
out it’s not the compromise on the issue, it s the compromise on 
the process That is to say that yesterday’s enemy may be 
tomorrow’s ally, so you never get too rigid because you may have 
to be bending the next day in another direction to help yourself 
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It’s the compromising of the process that’s important not the issue 
Because I think there s a connotation that when you compromise 
an issue you make it less than it should have been That s not 
true You simply attend to more than one interest when you do it 
You try to accommodate maybe that’s a better word But what 
you find is that some of the most devout believers m their cause 
will bend on it not necessarily just to pass that measure but so 
that they can deal with the next measure and the next measure 
and they’re not regarded as uncompromising persons That’s the 
art And it works for lobbyists too 


[End Tape 4, Side A] 

[Tape 4, Side B not recorded] 
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[Session 3, October 2 1990] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A]] 

HICKE Last time we almost got up to 1966 when you were on the Rules 
Committee, but I thought Id ask you about the 1965 tidelands oil 
controversy It seems to me we alluded to it but maybe 

SCHOTT That was an interesting period of time Are we recording? 

HICKE Yes Were on 

SCHOTT What you had was Pat Browns most loyal senators a small cabal 
of them who were the more liberal and in fact they tended to be 
more rural senators This was before the one man, one vote 
decision of the U S Supreme Court that caused redistncting m 
1966 As a matter of fact I guess people can argue that it was a 
penod when it used to be a pleasure to go sit m the senate gallery 
and listen to the oratory There were some great orators 
[Senator] Virgil O Sullivan who s from up in the Butte County 
area [Senator Joseph A ] Joe RatUgan with whose son I worked 
from time to time, his son is in the lobbying business Edward 
Regan who is still on the bench I think Oh, I have to scratch 
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my head and think of a few more I have to take out a book 
But there were these liberals as I say they were the true 
Pat Brown loyalists who viewed the world as such that they felt 
that the oil money that was getting collected in Long Beach and 
staying m Long Beach ought to be shared with all of the citizens 
in the state principally to fund education I mean that’s basically 
why they were doing it I don t think that they ever really 
succeeded m earmarking the money for education, although youve 
noticed m subsequent years they have the tidelands oil trust funds 
They have gone to education more 

At any rate they waged battle on the senate floor m the 
senate and on the senate floor and m the assembly to bust the 
trust if you would You see, existing law even provides that most 
of the proceeds of the activities of cities on state granted tide and 
submerged lands mure to the benefit of that city itself So Long 
Beach said Well that’s true for us too The oil wells are here 
and the money is here so we’re just taking it" It just got to be 
too much 
Too much money 7 

Too much money, yes Not that Long Beach prospered all that 
well It didn’t really change the face of the city, but on a relative 
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scheme of things it was fairly easy to say well that ain’t fair So 
they sought to take the bulk of this money into the state coffers 
and leave Long Beach no better off than most cities would be 
HICKE When you say "they," you mean these local 
SCHOTT These senators yes My recollection is they were succeeding at 
the time that my boss who at the time was Joe Kennick from 
Long Beach It was his role to fight this but as an ally he 
had the speaker because the speaker had a very strange and 
strong affinity for Long Beach He was very close to the people 
who published the Long Beach Independent Press Telegram He 
turned out eventually to be a landowner Not a landowner but he 
owned a portion of a commercial development m Long Beach I 
guess others could describe it in a different fashion, but if I had to, 
I would say that it was somewhat convement for him as a Los 
Angeles legislator Los Angeles County legislator from Englewood 
to have a power base outside the city of Los Angeles m addition 
to his own district and Long Beach was a welcome friend 

Because you kind of had to deal with the city of Los Angeles 
the supervisors and the L A TLos Angeles! Times then as you do 
now So where else do you go for some counterbalance? With 
the second biggest city in the county Long Beach and not just 
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another city but a city with measurable wealth and a strong 
newspaper a newspaper constantly m competition with the Times 
at that time Things have changed a lot The Times didn’t have 
its Orange County edition its San Diego edition, all that, so there 
was more of a San Fernando Valley, L A and Long Beach 
were the three parts of town if you would 

Be that as it may what this all ended up with was a piece of 
legislation sponsored by Senator Kenmck which essentially was a 
compromise on the issue whereby a significant amount of the 
money did remam with the city of Long Beach m trust But the 
very significant part went to the state too But it was not as bad 
as it would have been had it not been for the senate block 
Was Kenmck not an assemblyman at the time? 

He was an assemblyman at that time 

I realize you call him Senator Kenmck now, but I just wanted to 
get that straight 

He was a member of the assembly, and of course it was a bill that 
had to pass the assembly Because of Kenmck s position his 
relationship with the speaker the speakers relationship with the 
city it wasn’t very likely that a nasty bill would get out of the 
assembly You see these frequently, where it bemuses me that 
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later on in his life as state treasurer Jesse Unruh would often 
herald the notion of a one house legislature I would tell him with 
great frequency that I didn’t think we should reduce the number of 
houses, we should probably increase them I d rather see three 
houses than one You know they keep making mistakes over and 
over again and the bicameral systems a very healthy system 

HICKE Just because it s a check and balance, is that what you re referring 
to? 

SCHOTT Yes Its a check and a balance and its one other thing that 

doesnt get taught in school very much It is often an opportunity 
to clean up a mistake you 11 otherwise have to clean up later on 
because you do have to take a second look It isnt necessarily 
negative, it’s sometimes quite positive and the author will 
appreciate the work of a second committee that will have a 
different point of view or be What it develops mto is that it’s 
a lot easier to get your bill out of your own house than it is out of 
the other house because you have colleagues m your own house 
and they don t really like to trounce on you 


You know, there s a nuance to all of this that I may have 
mentioned to you before and I’ll repeat it Then when you show 
me the transcript 111 scratch it out of one end or the other, if I 
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said it before That is this notion that why so many bills in the 
California legislature? Six thousand bills Well, its principally 
because what has evolved at least m this century if not before is 
a system whereby those who seek reelection do so on their record 
as legislators and their scoring system is their bills [Discussions 
deleted] So it s easier to get a bill out of your own house 
because your colleagues recognize that this is a matter that relates 
to your reelection If s not just poking around with issues 

By the time it gets to the second house there s a tendency to 
say 'That s all very interesting but let’s take a look at the effects 
of your bill" Thafs why I say you could use a third house if you 
had one There s room for it 

You know in my own personal history really there wasn’t a 
great deal I ve got a cute story to tell you Ifs not cute it s 
kind of reflective of things I was working as a Kenruck consultant 
and had been working on some legslation that had to do with 
some sort of vehicles that were regulated by the Public Utilities 
Commission that really ought not to be It was anachronistic law 

There was a time, maybe m the twenties when you wanted 
to regulate this but you didn t need to regulate it anymore It was 
small and self regulating and not worth the money So Kenmck 
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either he or somebody else had authored a bill to take them out, 
to deregulate I’d worked on it it was a good piece of legislation 

The lobbyist for the group came by after the bill had gone to 
the governor and he threw me a copy of the senate journal for 
that day He just kind of tossed it across the desk He said "I ve 
got to get going Til see you later Take a look at what’s there 
on page 412, or whatever it was As I recall there was $400 
there Cash dollars Four $100 bills 
In this journal? 

In the journal yes He was appreciating what I had done for him 
I looked at it and I thought What the ? Well you know 
what the letter is I thought Oh my goodness This guy 
And this fellow had been a member of the legislature and had lost 
and had turned to lobbying for his career He wasn’t what you’d 
call one of the brightest and best I guess it s something he had 
become accustomed to and figured Either he had become 
accustomed to it in the old days as you would or he just simply 
didn t know any better 

I told my wife about it that mght and I went back the next 
day and called him up He came by and I just took the same 
journal and I said "I looked at the page but let’s just not 
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Don t worry about it We re not going to do that" I just returned 
it back to him I wasnt infuriated with him or disappointed with 
him or anything I kind of looked at it like he was the 
anachronism, too This is what we re trying to get away from 
We assumed it was there to some extent But you know that’s 
the only bit of corruption I ve ever seen personally 
Is that right? 

In twenty eight years that is the only thing I’ve seen 
That’s pretty good 

Not just between me and another person but even witnessed 
Never seen it And that’s almost a laughable one to me because I 
still wonder what went through his mind whether this is what 
you re supposed to do what everybody does I dont think 
everybody was doing it, but I may have been a babe in the woods 
and not known it 
Did we finish the tidelands oil? 

[Interruption] 

I think so I think there isn t much more I can tell you about that 
I remember it as an event I don’t remember too many details of 
it anymore 

Smce we’re on that I wanted to ask you a little bit about working 
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for then Assemblyman Kennick I understand you were very 
successful in that position and I thought maybe you could tell me 
a little bit about that 

I don’t know that I was successful I just think he was a very 
generous guy He made plenty of opportunity for you to be 
successful at it if you would 

I know a little tideland story I can tell you about for 
instance, to illustrate the way we worked together One of the 
key players m the senate was not one of the liberal guys It was 
then Senator Randolph Collier He’s then senator because he was 
then alive I mean he was former now dead He was a real 
tyrant I think there might have been some people that hked him 
besides his wife, but most people were frightened of him He was 
charming, but he just ran things with an iron fist, and he was 
called the "Father of the Highways and all that garbage 

He had a bill that affected privately owned water companies 
Again, it gave them some and not an unreasonable relief from the 
regulation that you would normally see on gas and electric power 
utilities They were lumped in with the power utilities and yet 
they were not really the same kind of ammal because In fact 


if you look around today there are hardly any It’s not profitable 
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to sell and deliver water 

So he had this bill that on a generic basis would have given 
relief to these privately owned water companies and that bill had 
come from the senate to the assembly and now found its way to 
Kenmck s committee It was I who happened to look into it and 
say, "Wait a minute This is really a one company bill when you 
finally peel all the banana leaves off it You find that if it passes 
there s one company that will breathe a sigh of relief and other 
compames that might not And it turned out to be a company in 
his district, up in Weed or wherever he was from 

So I went to Joe Kenmck and I said 'Joe you are having 
trouble m the senate with your tidelands bill because Collier is 
playing along with the O Sullivans and the Rattigans and the 
others " He was chiming m with them [Senator] Hugh Bums 
the president pro tern of the senate and [Senator] George Miller 
the head of the finance committee They were bemg more realistic 
and reasonable on it It was this cabal as I say that was stopping 
Kenmck from passing what was going to be the bill The senate 
bill wasnt going anywhere that was fairly clear Kenmck had this 
bill that he wrote that was a compromise on the oil issue He had 
it m the senate but it was jammed up too so it was kind of a 
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mess But there was a real desire to go ahead and pass the 
Kenmck bill, and Collier was one of the critical people in the way 
I forget whether we were m a finance committee meeting or on 
the floor at the time But I went to Joe and I said, "I think you 
ought to take a look at this water company bill and see if you 
don t want to think about it for a while" 

Kenmck was fantastic He simply wouldn t set the bill and 
wouldn t set the bill, and wouldn t set the bill Finally Senator 
Collier came over to his office and he said 'Is there something 
wrong with my bill?" Kenmck said Not that I can tell but I 
would rather see the tidelands issue resolved before we go ahead 
with this one And away went the tidelands bill That broke the 
jam on it 

What was fascinating to me was I don t think that had been 
done before I honestly don t think anybody had challenged Randy 
Collier and said 'You can t have what you want 
Is that right? 

Yes He responded to it like "That s the language I understand " 
He used to do the same thing Somebody would have a bill up 
there and he d say 'You re not going to get this bill because I 
don’t need you" It was the first time anybody had ever slapped 
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his face and said ' It cuts both ways when we do this You help 
me, I’ll help you 1 I m sure of it 

I remember talking to Margohs about it afterwards He said, 
"Boy, that was a brilliant piece of work " I said "It was really a 
bnlliant piece of courage on Kenmck’s part because he was willing 
to go to Collier and say what he did, and many, many, people 
hadn’t 1 They became rather good friends after that and were 
pretty good colleagues m the senate for a while 

He was a remarkable legislator m two senses One his 
personality was an absolutely charming asset Two he had 
already been a success as a probation officer or parole officer 
Probation officer for juveniles This was a second love for him he 
wasnt out to make his mark as a state senator He was out to 
serve the community It looked better than retirement to him So 
he could take it a little less seriously than some people take it 
That s a lot of tape time on one lousy little job that I can hardly 
remember 

HICKE It says a lot though both about how you worked and about how 
he worked 

SCHOTT Yes We worked very closely together We didn’t have much of a 


personal relationship We didn’t see each other after work or 
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weekends or anything like that He was quite a bit older than I 
was 

HICKE Somehow you knew enough though to look at this bill that it 
would be useful 

SCHOTT Yes And then that s a practice that most staff people weren t 

domg then It kind of changed things a little bit Now it happens 
all the time It s a common practice 

Anyway to move things along I then went to the assembly 
Rules Committee The chairman at that time was [Assemblyman 
James R ] Jim Mills of San Diego We didn t know each other 
except to maybe say hello m the hallway Ken Cory had been his 
chief administrative officer and this was the time of the one man, 
one vote reapportionment issue and the huge exodus of Cal county 
senators they all had to get retired off and the huge number of 
seats opemng m Los Angeles County Orange County San Diego 
Santa Clara Alameda all those seats that had been counties served 
by only one senator but now they were going to be served by 
multiple senators 

That m turn meant as they moved up from the assembly to 
take those seats that there would be a lot of openings m the 
assembly One of course occurred in Orange County where Ken 
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Cory was from I think he had always wanted to be a member of 
the legislature and had actually worked for the legislature in large 
part because thats as close as he could get to it while he waited 
for something to happen 

He left and I replaced him and I was there from the 
beginning of 1966 until the Republicans won the control of the 
legislature m the 1968 elections So 66, 67 three years Sixty 
eight 

Before we get started on that werent you involved in the 1966 
election 7 

Not too much, other than just sort of helping out everybody else 
who was involved I would move around the state a little bit It 
wasnt like you see it now however 
[Interruption] 

Now we can talk 

You were just talking about the 66 election 
Ifs different to descnbe back then For one thing the campaigns 
weren’t as massive as they are now Usually Now how do I 
descnbe this 7 Let’s say if somebody m Southern California had a 
tight race, it was essentially dealt with quite locally as far as 
manpower was concerned, and some money would get shuffled 
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down that direction Not the kind of money you see nowadays, 
but there would be attempts to spend money down there But as 
far as staff from here is concerned, we really worked local races 
pretty much and then a little bit of work was done on some key 
races outside the state But I can t sit here and tell you that I did 
a lot of campaign work m 66 other than maybe Leroy Green was 
running or [Walter] Walt Powers was running or something like 
that And then you know Larry Margohs or Jack Crose would 
say, 1 We’ve got to go do something for [Phillip L ] Phil Soto in 
West Covina and maybe you d get a weekend or two m on 
something hke that But it was not very extensive Other people 
did it, I think more than I did 

Is there anything about the election any particular mcidents or 
anecdotes about the election that you recall 7 
No I can t say that there is I just didn t stay very attached to 
the actual campaign work As I say other staff people did much 
more so than I did I just didn t do much of it that’s all 
You were doing other things obviously 

OK So now at last were up to the Rules Committee 
The Rules Committee job is probably very much the same today as 
it was then and was before I got there In effect you are the 
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office manager for the legislature Youve got to make sure that 
there are enough people, the right kind of people, and all of the 
support necessary gomg all the way from paper clips to insurance 
policies to newsletter programs It is the tactical support of the 
legislature 

The difficulty with it, which goes along with the job and 
makes it more sensitive than that of an office manager, is that you 
are also a bit of a baby sitter for all kinds of problems Because 
legislators almost by virtue of their nature and how they get to 
office are pnma donnas They cant help it If you’re not a pnma 
donna, you don t like to be seen on a stage, and so you re not 
gomg to run 

HICKE And you dont hke to be defeated so it takes a strong ego 

SCHOTT Yes and then once you’re elected you’re thinking in terms of 

'Well, wait a minute, Im a lot more important than even I thought 
I was " When they first come to the town they think Boy is this 
mce I get an office and a secretary 1 Within about six months 
they say I haven t got enough office space or enough secretaries ' 
It’s natural, and you have to kind of walk the line with eighty of 
them at once to make them happy because that has to do with 
the speaker’s bemg in power 
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It has an immense amount to do with it far more than it 
ought to and far more than anybody suspects But just the 
creature comforts of bemg a legislator you can blame your speaker 
if they’re not good enough Your speaker can deny you some of 
these comforts that make life possible, that make the political 
decisions possible for you It’s far more important than people 
guess it to be and especially smce your leadership is capable of 
supplying you All they have to do is turn the spigot on and you 
should be able to get what you re gomg to get It s not like 
campaign financing, where if the money just isn t there it isn t 
there Legislators tend to ask for and get a great deal Some of 
them ask for nothing Some of them just go on through life and 
dont even ask for it Others want more and more and more 

But the difficulty of the job is making sure there are not any 
great excesses but more importantly making sure that there s 
some sort of pecking order with all this I mean some logic to 
why 

I’ll give you an example of it Do you know what these 
squawk boxes are where you can turn it on ? 

HICKE Yes 


SCHOTT 


I can get one now I can pay the state of California or the state 
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legislature and they’ll wire one nght over to here And I can get 
one piped into the speaker phone here by using a subscription 
service 

Well, when they first had the speaker boxes you could have 
a speaker box if you were the speaker and that was it So he had 
the first speaker box Then the Rules Committee chairman 
thought, I should have a speaker box " But he couldn’t figure out 
how he could have a speaker box and then have the president pro 
tern find out that the Rules Committee chairman had a speaker box 
and he didnt 

See, because all these things relate to how you become 
speaker The guy who mattered the most to your speakership 
who was the most critical part of putting it together he gets to 
ask for what he wants whether he wants to be [speaker] pro tern 
or majority leader or chairman of Ways and Means all those 
things Now this isnt absolute but basically you come back m 
and get the position that is most reflective of your desires That is 
borne out by how critical you were to his election as speaker So 
the Rules Committee chairman certainly couldn’t have a speaker 
box before the majority leader or the pro tern because the pro tern 
presumably had a call on his job before the Rules Committee 
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chairman did So you had to weigh that a lot 

At the time that I left the legislature m 1968 I was 
thinking about this the other day I see all these speaker boxes 
everywhere now Then it was speaker, chairman of Rules, pro 
tern the two majority leaders and the two minority leaders The 
floor leader and caucus chair, and the minority floor leader and 
caucus chair Thats all the speaker boxes there were for the first 
three years that they existed I think it s one of the better 
examples you can use of what the Rules Committee is all about 
How do you decide who gets a speaker box? 

This was up to the chairman of the Rules Committee to decide? 
Yes the chairman of the Rules Committee And of course he has 
to do this without anybody catching him discussing it with the 
speaker because the speaker will just blithely go about and say 
That s a Rules problem not mine If somebody comes and says 
He got a speaker box and I didn t get one" then he gets to say it 
to the Rules Committee But if he gets a speaker box, then it s 
because the speaker interfered with the Rules Committee to get 
him a speaker box 
I see 

So you are always delivering bad news if you’re the CAO [Chief 
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Administrative Officer] The chairman of the Rules Committee of 
the speaker is always delivering the good news That takes some 
training too 

HICKE Yes I should think so 

SCHOTT The reason I like the speaker box example is that Do you 

know what the tender part of that really was? It wasn’t just that 
it was a goodie, it was the idea of who might sit there and listen 
to that and record it and use it in a campaign or take notes off it 
We were making it too easy They could stop recording devices 
then on the floor of the assembly They could tell them "No such 
thing" So they knew that whatever happened on the floor of the 
assembly or m committee wasn t gomg to get recorded But if the 
speaker box was out it could be recorded So the speaker of the 
assembly knew that if he had one m his office it was safe, and so 
did the other people 

Then the Republicans come in and they say Hey you re 
giving these goodies out just to the Democrats and we 11 start 
squawking and hollering Youve got to let us have them too 
All they really wanted them for was to be able to not attend the 
dull parts of the meetings they had to go to That’s what 
everybody wants them for so they can listen for their part of the 
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day And yet the decision on who should have them wasn’t 
parsimomous It was protecting the house from campaign and 
other kinds of damage that could be done from having it and 
protectmg all the members from having a tape recording made of a 
stupid speech 

Now the people who got mto those arguments would roll 
over dead watching the TV [television] coverage of the ESPN 
[Entertainment and Sports Programming Network] type or CNN 
[Cable News Network] type of coverage now They’d say, "Oh, my 
God As a matter of fact there were some people serving in 
those days you wouldn’t want to see on TV, or you surely wouldn’t 
want anybody to make a video cassette [recording] of them and 
then take it down and show it m the district That s kind of what 
it was about They have this thing 
[End Tape 5, Side A 
[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

HICKE You had just started to say the other thing about 
SCHOTT The other thing about the management of the house in those days 
is that we had sort of a dictator’s attitude and it worked on the 
privacy of records If a member of the L A Times reporting staff 
were to come m to the Rules Committee and say "I would like to 
see the payroll file on the Committee on Finance and Insurance 
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who works there who has worked there and who s going to work 
there" we used something less than an expletive, but it was 
basically saying ,r You want to see what? What makes you think 
you have the right to look at this kind of stuff? Those are private 
personnel records, and no, you can t have that" Then they would 
leave 

Today there s no record that can be hidden from the press 
They can see absolutely anything they want That meant that 
when you were working m that role in those days you had to be 
fairly adept at protecting those records from public scrutiny, 
because the membership expected you to protect it It wasnt an 
absolute rule it just was a question of who was asking for what 
and why and could you rationalize not showing it to the press 
without getting beat over the head the next day with a story 
saying The legislature refuses to divulge Nowadays you cant 
read a story "The legislature refuses to divulge " because the 
courts and the statutes have all come around to the point where 
you re going to divulge it if they’re smart enough to ask for it 
HICKE Let me just ask for your thoughts about how this impacts on the 
behavior today 


SCHOTT Doesnt seem to matter, does it? 
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HICKE You said there were people before that you wouldn t want to see a 
videotape of Well those people probably wouldn t perform in 
that way now, knowing that they were going to be videotaped 
SCHOTT That s nght I think m general that nothing has suffered 

especially public law from the sunshine laws that we have on 
access to public information and the ability to turn a camera on 
the floor I think maybe that we’ve lost some cute stones You 
know like when [Senator] Jack Schrade used to set off 
firecrackers m the wastebaskets on the last mght of the session 
You probably wouldn’t find a senator doing that anymore because 
it would be filmed and be harmful But I don t like firecrackers, so 
it’s fine with me [Laughter] 

I think probably if anything we ve got at least better 
decorum as a consequence of it And some of the things that we 
were protecting Thats probably an inappropnate word 
"protect," but when I was telling the press they couldn’t have 
access to certain information, again it was because that was 
expected of me, because the law and the courts had not made that 
public and therefore if it became public it was partly my doing 
that it became public They were accustomed to privacy on those 
matters There wasn’t much to see I mean, we weren’t hiding 
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anything that made much difference But we were able to get 
away with it Just say, 'No, you can’t That’s why" 

How did you decide what they could see and what they 
There wasn t very much they could see There simply wasn t I 
can’t remember the rationale I would use but we were so seldom 
challenged on it that I didn’t bother with much rationale Just 
say 'You cant do that 
Did you get many requests? 

No not very often It was just a different era It was a time 
when journalism said, ' That’s something that we re not entitled to 
look at so we re not gomg to look There s no story to wnte ' 

Now that it s an open record it still isn t written It s too much 
work [Laughter] 

It is a lot of work 

It is a lot of work It sure as hell is And once you have the 
sunshine laws like that where these records are known to be in the 
future subject to scrutiny the records arent going to be there as 
much anymore, perhaps 

OK, that was a little bit about what I was gettmg at what’s gomg 
to be the difference in the way people 

I think well there s a difference in what people do and don t do 
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I don t know You know I think a lot of times because a law is a 
law, you obey it Look at how many people put their seat belts on 
now It s just automatic people get m the car and hook up their 
seat belt It isnt because they’re afraid of getting arrested It’s 
because we had the courage a couple of years ago in the 
legislature to say "There sure as hell ought to be a law and the 
hell with people that think there oughtn t to be 11 So now I find 
myself m every car I get into, front seat or back buckling up It’s 
because its the law Its not because I’m smarter 

So I don t think people are hiding things now I think 
they’re obeying the law I don’t think there is a less adequate 
disclosure m the records because they’re open but I suspect there’s 
a tendency to just not do some of the things that might get 
recorded and then disclosed Because they’re open You just don t 
do them 

HICKE Do you think the public is suspicious? I mean there s so much 
scandal let s say about shredders and that kind of thing that it 
makes people think things are going on that really aren’t? 

SCHOTT Ever since Ive been able to read the public seems to think that 


politicians get rich off politics They just tend to think that they 
get rich off politics And they don t necessarily think they do it m 
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a criminal fashion They just think, well, you’re there you re m 
the midst of things, you re gomg to have those opportunities 
whether they’re done by graft or just by back scratching As long 
as that belief persists, I don’t think we need to examine much else 
about what the public thinks They simply don’t believe that 
politicians serve without benefiting from it And I don t know 
many poor former presidents do you 7 
I don t think I know of any 

How did that happen 7 I don’t understand it I honestly don’t 
understand how [President] Harry Truman ends up with money 
how [President] Dwight Eisenhower ends up with a lot of money 
But it happens 

So you’re saying there s some justification 7 
Yes it happens It happens I’m sure that every president 
mcludmg Richard Nixon came by his newfound income as a 
president legally 

If nothing else they get pretty nice speaking fees 
Yes, but the public thinks that its politicians grow rich m office 
You can’t convince them otherwise So whatever else they have to 
think I guess Im not answering your question but that is 


such a driving aspect so overbearing as an aspect to the public 
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attitude on politicians 

But the rest of it doesn’t matter What does the public think 
of this or that and the other thing 7 The only thmg I can tell you 
is they think their own elected politicians are OK Witness Adam 
Clayton Powell who got reelected from behind prison bars 
Well back to the Rules Committee here 
I ve got this anecdote that I got to tell you 
Oh go 

No finish your question first 

I was just going to go back to reapportionment again and ask you 
about the impact of that on your work m particular 
Reapportionment created an overbalanced power m the assembly, 
immediately 

Overbalanced north south you mean 7 

No The assembly became stronger than the senate 

Oh I see OK 

For two reasons 

One, the senate was confused Its structural lines were all 
broken down We had senators like I may lose some of the 
people m here and get them mixed up but people like Hugh 
Bums, who was the president pro tern of the senate from Fresno 
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before reapportionment before one man, one vote 
Reapportionment was still gomg on every ten years In 1967 he 
was reinstituted again as the president pro tem of the senate but 
by a completely different body We didnt have one senator from 
Los Angeles and one from Alameda and one from Santa Clara We 
had thirteen from Los Angeles So Hugh was agam the head of 
the senate but he couldn’t operate the way he d operated in the 
years before one man one vote He didn’t know these people He 
hadn’t spent years and years working with them And these 
people a fairly significant number of the new legislators had 
served under Unruh in the assembly 

Now, remember the reapportionment for one man, one vote 
wasn t simply a numeric change it was a political change too 
The Democrats got better seats for Democrats than they did for 
Republicans You got thirteen new senators from Los Angeles 
County but they were Democratic seats by and large On the 
other hand we had [Governor] Ronald Reagan coming into office 
defeating Pat Brown m that same election which swept in some 
Republicans that weren’t anticipated 

But the big difference was when you started out m 1967 
there was a shift from the assembly being the underdog house the 
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house that had to fight its way to an even footing with the senate 
to almost the reverse of that to where the senate could look to 
the assembly for the first level The playing field was at the 
assembly’s level, not the senate’s level Again, that was both 
because of confusion and a little bit of disorder and also because 
Unruh had friends m both houses now people who d come mto 
the senate having just left the assembly They’d only had four or 
five years in the assembly some of them when they became 
senators Their personal relationships with Unruh were far better 
than they were with the leadership of the senate 

Now that only lasted for a couple of years before Reagan s 
popularity and Nixons popularity I guess it was Nixon Yes, 

[U S Senator] Hubert Humphrey’s lack of popularity in 1968 
brought the Republicans mto power m both houses So there was 
a short lived opportunity when you could watch that But I think 
the two houses have become a lot more equal 

It’s hard to describe to you how venerable the senate used to 
be before one man one vote It was an unchallenged place You 
just left the senate with what you could get and thanked them 
very much If s kind of like Frank Morgan behmd the green 
curtains at the Wizard of Oz castle If you look back on it, you 
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realize it, because they could have taken a lot more beating and a 
lot more challenging than they did But there they were working 
the levers and they knew how to work the levers And they still 
do The senate’s still got that taste to it, that flavor to it, of 
"Don’t have me discuss this openly it’s already been decided" type 
of behavior 

Well the reason for that is You can find the same 
attitude coming off ten members of the assembly who are in on 
those discussions, who realize OK, this has all been worked out 
and this is the way it s gomg to be but it hasn t filtered down to 
the other seventy yet In the senate you ve only got half as many 
members and they’re there twice as long they can do their work 
together It’s easy for the senate to get together and say "This is 
how we’re going to proceed " A lot easier 

When these kinds of policy issues are worked out within the 
senate the fortieth senator is gomg to be aware of it and part of 
it The eightieth assemblyman its not going to happen over 
there It’s too big Its too complicated So the senate has a 
tendency, when it does know where it’s going, for all of them to 
know it I think what makes the senate umque is that it doesn’t 
have such a monolithic power structure to it 
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And the Rules Committee People try to say that if you re the 
pro tern you’re like the speaker Its not true The pro tern is the 
chairman of a five member Rules Committee He’s got to be damn 
careful he s got two votes with him everywhere he goes every day 
He doesn’t declare things to be true He has to work it to be true 
And he doesn’t always have the two members from his own party 
with him so that things are certain 

Secondly thats simply a committee Its a Rules Committee 
In fact with the passage of time and the loss of this shroud that 
used to cover the Frank Morgan senate members find that they 
can go to the Rules Committee and try to get something changed 
and put it to a vote The press is there to watch the vote Its 
more democratic than a speaker sitting behind a chair all by 
himself is That’s what makes the governorship so powerful He 
has closed door sessions with himself while he thinks "What would 
I like to do on this one? And then when hes made that decision 
without any debate without any recourse he brings m his 
appomted minions and decides how to effect his decision And it 
comes off the Mount And there it is It hasn t been talked about 
Well m the legislature, it gets talked about It gets 
confrontational Before the decision’s reached people are battlmg 
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for these positions and not very privately anymore because of our 
sunshine laws Now between the two houses of the legislature, 
the senate has this little Rules Committee that While the 
assembly has one it doesn t make as many decisions on a day to 
day basis as the speaker does Doesn’t make the same kinds of 
decisions 

In the senate the Rules Committee makes all the decisions 
that are made by both the speaker and the Rules Committee in the 
assembly The decisions that get made by the Rules Committee 
are public The decisions that get made by the speaker are 
private He has to effect them publicly but he doesn t have to 
confer with anybody He can sit there on his own and think He’s 
rolling the dice if he doesn’t confer but he still doesn t have to do 
it m public The pro tern does 

The second thing that makes the senate so different is the 
four year term I like to charactenze it this way that you have 
half as many members in the senate who are elected for twice as 
long By exponential calculation it really makes a senator worth 
four assemblymen, because he s there twice as long and there s 
only half as many of them And it works that way They’re worth 
about four members of the assembly 
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In terms of numbers of bills or 

No in terms of their ability to deliver the legislative product I 
think right now if you sat down and ranked legislators and you 
just said OK, here s your decision making process 
[Interruption] 

Where were we 7 

We were talking about the senator as being worth four times as 
much as an assemblyman 

Yes they really are Suppose I walk you over to the legislature 
and say "OK, Carole who s the best legislator 7 " You say 'What 
do you mean by ‘best 7 From all aspects m terms of constituents 7 
Does he deliver for his district does he relate to his district 
chairing a committee bemg on committees thoughtfulness 7 Is he 
what you d like your son to turn out to be 7 Who’s the best 
legislator 7 Who’s the one that will go down m history as being 
the best one serving this day? 

You only have to take a look at maybe 10 percent of the 
membership That may be a bad number but you’d only have to 
look at six or seven senators and maybe ten assemblymembers to 
start making that decision Its like anything else, its a bell curve 
Youve got this much over here to look at Once you do, given 
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that you re going to have inadequate people holding adequate 
jobs that’s going to happen to you I d still rather have a more 
pedestrian senator than an outstandingly bright assemblyman by 
about 4 to 1 

It s hard to describe to you, but a senator packs a lot of 
punch I mean you can t ignore him If you’re an assemblyman 
you can be ignored from time to time but when you re a senator 
and there s only forty of you and you have as many committees as 
the assembly does you’re sitting on almost twice as many 
committees You re inescapable you’re right there all the time 
So we re talking about power 7 

Yes I think you’re talking about power Yes But in a fine way, 
not in a negative way 
Oh yes Right 

The second thing that I m getting at that makes the senate so 
distinct not only the presence of these people I mean they keep 
popping up on different committees all the time and they’re 
involved m different decisions much more frequently at least twice 
as frequently as the members in the other house but they are 
more mdependent to act because they don’t have to think out and 
go through the supplicant role of seeking funds for reelection and 
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going back to the district as often They have about three years to 
kind of do what they want 

That s just behavioral They don t really ignore their district 
in the first year after reelection but they breathe a sigh of relief 
and get back to doing what they think needs to be done in spite of 
how it might affect their return to office Because a lot of them, 
after getting reelected arent sure they’re coming back They’re 
thinking they’re going to be president So they’re less shackled by 
the fear of not being reelected by virtue of that 

They then have another They get left alone more by 
their leadership because of this funny Rules Committee structure in 
the senate The senate is not a very military operation like the 
assembly is When the assembly Democratic caucus decides that 
we re going to take this avenue of approach or the Republican 
caucus sits m and decides it’s gomg to move m this direction it’s 
pretty doctrinaire That s pretty much what you can expect to see 
happen 

HICKE So everybody has to toe the line? 

SCHOTT Pretty much In the senate, they don’t even do it They just talk 
about things They don t come away saying, This is our position 
They dont do it They get m and they have a discussion about it 
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They see how everybody feels about it, but it’s kind of with the 
third digit upraised that any of those members would react to a 
vote saying, "We are gomg to take a position' You don t last as 
the pro tern or the minority floor leader if you start domg that in 
the senate It doesn t work that way There’s much more 
independence 

Now, once m a while you 11 see the militarism show up For 
mstance m the debates and actions over the confirmation of Dan 
Lundgren for state treasurer one member of the senate Democratic 
caucus would not go along with the leadership It was Senator 
[Wadie P ] Deddeh was prepared to and told everybody he was 
going to vote to confirm And Senator Roberti and Senator 
[Nicholas] Petns and Senator Mello, the three members of the 
Rules Committee, along with Senator [Barry] Keene, the floor 
leader had pretty much brought the caucus mto lme saying "We 
are going to oppose Lundgren It’s bad for the Democrats to let 
him go in," for whatever reasons 

When Deddeh did not toe the line, and [Senator] Quentin 
Kopp of San Francisco, who s not even a member of the 
Democratic caucus he s an independent and the only independent 
in the senate when he chose to vote against Lundgren while 
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Deddeh voted for Lundgren, within the next sunnse Kopp was 
chairman of the Transportation Committee and Deddeh was not 
Just boom* He was thrown out Deddeh lost his chairmanship 
and Kopp took his place Very blatant, a very straight power play, 
but it took enormous execution on the part of Roberti He had to 
work his whole house to get that done He had to go by and say 
Now just stand back and let me do this thing It s where I 
belong it’s what I do 11 and all that kind of stuff But it wasn t 
just a summarily executed switch 

In the assembly, that can just happen 
The speaker doesn’t have to cash m any chips to get that done? 
Right What he does in the most ephemeral way I mean he 
cant do it too often and without a great deal of rationale but he 
doesn t have to work it like a bill whereas Roberti had to go make 
sure he wasn t going to lose his own position m the process 
Because it tends to be m the senate that you just leave the guys 
alone let them fight their way back in It just isn t, m most cases 
a place where they sit down and say "OK, this is where we re 
headed " They don’t do it 

So I’m not quite sure what you’re saying about this that Roberti 


had to do this 
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The Lundgren issue was a big enough issue for Roberti to behave 
more like the assembly 
I see 

It was important enough I don t know why, but it was 
That’s an interesting question 

Yes it is Well I just think Roberti had a philosophical problem 
with Lundgren s own political beliefs and background and 
behavior The Japanese community had a lot to do with it It s a 
whole bunch of different things But it had very little to do with 
pohcy It was strictly the politics if you would of who s going to 
be where domg what [Kathleen] Kathy Brown s role m things 
They thought that maybe they could [Elizabeth] Liz Whitney 
at the time was the deputy treasurer, and she thought she could 
get the job if the governor were thwarted m it 

It really doesn t matter much as to why Roberti did it, it s 
just that there s a big difference between how that would have 
been handled m the two houses Which is one of the reasons the 
senate does the confirmation It takes a lot more deliberation to 
just be arbitrary You have to do it openly and publicly and with 
a lot of debate, and the senate s a better place for that 
That’s an interesting contrast youve drawn between the president 
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pro tem and the speaker 

Most people don t want to talk about it, but it’s true 
Do you have any more along that line? 

Yes I think so I think I can get to other parts of it 

One thing I’ve noticed for a long time is that the See, 
it’s hard for me to make these generalities, to speak m generalities 
when there s been so httle Republican power time 
So little power time? 

Yes I mean 

time when they’ve been m power? 

When they’ve been m power yes Two lousy years Monagan was 
speaker for two years and Schrade and [Senator] Howard Way 
were pro terns for That might have run into four years Im 
not sure I don’t think so though It might have been about 
three years 

But what I was gomg to get at is the relationship of the 
governor’s office to the legislature It has generally speaking 
been my impression that the assembly is far more capable of a 
breach with the governor than the senate is The assembly is far 
more capable of sitting down with the governor and saying "On 
this issue we re not going to be with you ' I m talking about the 
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Democrats m the assembly with any governor I’m not going to 
talk about the Republican era because it just doesn’t bear much 
study Didn’t develop any patterns 

What I’ve noticed m the time Ive been here is that the 
senate will go along with the governor for a longer period of time 
will be more amenable to what he s up to Which may also be a 
function of this shared power of the leadership I don’t know that 
it is or not It s just something I ve noticed If you take a look at 
the news stones it s usually the assembly that will say, n We re 
having our fight with the governor" It s not usually the senate 
It s not usually the pro tern that’s up there doing it It s the 
speaker that’s up there doing it It’s a strange phenomenon I 
never quite understood 

HICKE You dont have any explanations or theories 7 

SCHOTT Well yes I guess I do See the pro tern is the pro tern almost for 

life until hes taken out He doesnt have to stand for reelection 
every four years or two years or anything like that Until someone 
removes him he s there That s a mce place to be and all you ve 
got to do is make sure essentially that one more than half of the 
members of your caucus are OK with you 


Now, there’s always the risk that the Republicans get 
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together with a minority of your caucus and oust you, but that 
doesnt happen too often either I mean, Willie Brown became the 
speaker of the assembly with a coalition like that but you had to 
remember that the chair was vacated and it is every two years m 
the assembly Every two years automatically I think if he had to 
remove somebody with an affirmative vote of 41 he couldn t have 
put the 

[End Tape 5 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

SCHOTT So here you had the pro tern and one of your roles as the leader 
of the Democrats is to go down and meet with the governor on 
issues along with the minority leader of the senate the minority 
leader of the assembly and the speaker Over the last twenty 
years it s become No 1 don’t think it s changed much It s 
always basically been those four people and the governor But 
here you are the leader of the senate, and you ve got this position 
that is not really at risk most of the time so why nsk it? Why 
rattle it? Why go out on your own with a point of view or even 
with a pomt of view of a few of yours and declare war and nsk 
having some sort of upnsmg within your caucus? That’s the only 
thing I can figure out about it 
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Whereas the speaker has got a constituency he’s speaking for 
He s going there and he is saying "Most of my caucus fellow 
members of the legislature feel this way, and this is where we re 
drawing the lme " That gets him reelected 

But to draw the line for the pro tern doesn t really have 
much to do with gettmg reelected pro tern You re cutting a deal 
with the governor that goes against your caucus that could get 
you unelected but he s got a different point of view He’s a 
peacekeeper in the senate He wants everybody happy most of the 
time, and Don t give me any more headaches If you know 
David you can tell when he s m trouble because his eyes roll and 
he goes, 'Oh, my God how am I going to deal with this one 11 It 
really is not standmg up and declaring a great new policy for the 
state It s What am I going to do about this senator who wants 
this?" And "He wants to be chairman of this committee that we 
don’t even want to create that kind of stuff 

The senate pro tern’s job is more like a CAO s [Chief 
Administrative Officer’s] than the assembly speaker’s job is in that 
respect He is staying where he is most of the time He’s not 
gettmg ousted so he doesn t really have to play to a constituency 
like the speaker does Does that make any sense to you? 
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It does That’s really interesting 

Minority leaders are the same You don t find [Senator Kenneth] 
Ken Maddy fighting Well I just can t speak to the Republican 
thing It seems like every time there s a Republican governor, they 
get along with him and every time there s a Democratic governor 
they don t But that s the minority role I guess 
Well I think that these ideas and theories about leadership and 
how it works are really important That s one of the things that 

Yes they are and we re coming to a real crisis on all of that with 
these limited term initiatives I guess there’s a lot of belief and I 
happen to share it that unless something fairly forceful happens 
here and I trust it will with the help of Roberti and Brown 
mostly we might have some limited terms in our constitution or 
in our statutes, anyway It s so hard for me to understand why 
the public would vote to disenfranchise itself Maybe there isn’t a 
frustration out there What do you think 7 
111 give you my opimons later 

At any rate, what I m really concerned about with those limited 
term initiatives is that the leadership system that we have now will 
not work under this It simply will not work There is not time 
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in six years to intelligently select and maintain a leadership It 
just speaker of the assembly over a six year period of time? 

It can’t be done 

HICKE What about the twelve year one? 

SCHOTT It s twice as good I wouldn’t vote for it but it s certainly less 
heinous a pill to swallow It still escapes me how that solves 
anything 

I think, frankly that the high visibility of a state legislator a 
speaker is too much to ask anybody to do without damage being 
done either to the institution or himself Unruh could never really 
seek and achieve high elected office because he had been speaker, 
and a very visible speaker, for a long period of time It’s too nasty 
a job for the occupant to be regarded as a mce man And the 
same has happened to Willie Brown with this long tenure of his 
He s only known in a negative fashion "Only 1 is a bad word It 
used to dnve Unruh crazy that people who’d heard of Jesse Unruh 
they knew him as Big Daddy, they knew him only from the bad 
stones Off of the tape 111 tell you another marvelous story that 
goes along with that thing, which had nothing to do with history 
it’s just a joke 


I think nght now Schabarum has taken advantage of Willie 
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Brown Because of his skin color there are a lot of people who 
think he s bad Because of his policies there are people who think 
he s bad So there s a small minority of the electorate who think 
Willie Brown s bad but they only know Willie Brown because he’s 
been there long enough to be identified You re going to come out 
identified as your schlemiel if you re a speaker There s nothing 
good to say about you because you re doing so many different 
things that you get blamed for I guess what’s happened on this 
limited terms initiative is that they’ve painted a picture here of 
Willie Brown as the evidence that you shouldn’t have a long time 
m office That’s what I think has happened 

Now I also think that the [Senator Joseph] Montoya 
business and the Carpenter business hurt I don t know, it s 
disturbing to me I can understand some of it What I really can’t 
understand is Pete Schabarum doing it Or John Van de Kamp 
domg it I just wish they’d both stayed m their civics classes a 
little longer Its an embarrassment to me to know both of them 
And it doesn’t matter whether Willie Brown was speaker If 
anybody was speaker for ten years he would be held up to 
ridicule, saying, This is what happens when you leave them m 
office too long 
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SCHOTT I ve often thought that the only way really that you can ever 

reform campaign financing is to take away the desire for people to 
put money mto campaigns Judge [Lawrence] Karlton is telling us 
you can t do it constitutionally [Judge Karlton voided the $1 000 
limit on contributions ] We’ve tried all these little gimmicks If 
you really truly want to stop the financing of campaigns being so 
onerous and big and splendid you have to destroy the power 
structure You have to make it unimportant to the other seventy 
mne members of the assembly whether you get elected or not or 
whether a given person gets elected It s an irrelevance If it 
becomes an irrelevance then the money won’t be spent on it by 
those who think it s relevant 

Well the three year term is gomg to make it terribly 
irrelevant who’s elected to any seat So I m agog wondering what 
kind of power structure evolves Probably just a governorship 
Probably that s where we end up with only a governorship 
HICKE With any kind of power 

SCHOTT With any kind of time to make up their mind about what’s right 
and wrong Forget the power How do you reach a conclusion? 
We spent two years figuring out where the keys to the car are 
There s a little story I 
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[Session 4, December 5, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 7, Side A] 

HICKE I thought we might start this morning by talking a little bit more 
about the Rules Committee I d like to ask if there s anything 
more that you have to say about that 

SCHOTT Not m particular As we contmue talking 111 probably go back 
with some anecdotes about behavioral styles m the Rules 
Committee Well there is an historical thing I m going to have a 
little trouble here deciding whether I’ve already told you some of 
this 

HICKE Well, maybe I can stop you if you have, or we can cross it out 
later Either one 

SCHOTT The state capitol building the old one was originally nothing but 
what we now call the histone building And in its what they call 
an apse was the back side of the mam entrance In 1954, I think 
it was they completed the construction of the annex by going in 
and destroying the apse and putting the annex m and it s six 
stones against the capital's four stones and they have the 
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staircases interrelating those and all that But they’re almost two 
separate buildings, they function almost separately and the style 
and the architecture arent the same including the fact that 
there’ve always been eighty assemblymen in California They built 
it for fifty four assembly offices They didn’t build it for eighty 
assembly offices 

So when we began m 1966 and took a look at it, we said 
"We re going to have to get rid of the shared spaces What they 
would do is they’d have an office where you d walk in and there 
would be two secretaries and then two offices divided by a glass 
wall or a halfway up half wall And there would be the two 
legislators the two secretaries 

Now, they did that some twelve times or whatever, my math 
isnt any good anymore But by having a dozen or so of 
those the actual number of office suites was fifty four or fifty 
eight or something like that So one of the things we did do m 
that real early stage was to make sure that every member had his 
own office that was self contained It was probably the first 
remodeling done of any real nature in that building 
HICKE You did that by remodeling the office space? 

Yes Tearing walls down putting doors in all that Since that 
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date they've never stopped remodeling and changing 
You started something 

It s the Winchester Mystery House That building was virtually 
untouched from '54 to ’66 and I m sorry to say I started a 
tradition that every two years they start accommodating the needs 
of members by changing the walls in the building 
Can you give me an example? Assuming they have now one office 
for every legislator 

Ifs mostly because of staffing You don t really need examples A 
member will say "My staff has grown so much that I can t house 
them all here so why don t we remove that bathroom, or that 
phone booth and I can get another four and a half square feet in 
my office," and thats what goes on Now I think this will 
probably slow down a little bit with [Proposition] 140 having 
passed 1 They're not gomg to use their resources for that sort of 
work 

There s another thing we did If you go into the capitol 
now and this is kind of strange for government, but almost all of 
the furniture in the assembly is the furniture that we put m in 


Proposition 140 was passed m November 1990 
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1967 It’s just been reupholstered Its withstood the test of time, 
most of it It wasn’t enough to accommodate where they’ve gone 
because they’ve made so many small offices for so many staff 
people that there have been additions but the desks are the 
original desks Well I call them original, but they’re the ones that 
were built m 1967 For the couches we hired our own furniture 
architect if you would designer 
Who was that do you recall? 

[Robert] Bob Ferguson was his name We retained him not to 
provide us with any hard goods but to just be our consultant to 
keep the furniture makers honest and to be able to give them a 
design rather than have them compete on design and then they 
bid on the furniture One of the things we did is we designed the 
couches so that the back end the comer where the back of the 
couch meets the seat of the couch is higher than the place where 
your knees hang over the end of the couch as you sit in it It 
makes you want to leave 

That’s the first thought that occurred to me but I didn’t 
It makes you feel like you’re going to get up and go, and it was 
designed that way to keep the traffic flowing Many of those 
couches are still there Now they’ve probably been sat in so many 
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times the effect may be neutralized 

And the other thing that happened is we designed a desk 
that the furniture manufacturer then sold and called it the 
legislative senes 1 he liked it so much But it was specifically 
designed for the assembly To this day they still make the desk 
and call it the legislative senes 
Were there some special features 7 

It just looks mce It’s a combination of traditional and modem 
design so that it has some of the old library feel to it you know 
the very Brooks Brothers style desk Whatever Brooks Brothers is 
to clothes the desk is to But it also has some modem cut to 
it Wander through and look at them they’re rather mce looking 
Any particular space requirements within the desk 7 
No 

Just the usual drawers and so forth 7 
About like the one were sitting at here 

Anyway that was kind of an interesting spell in my life It 
doesn t mean much to history but nobody had ever really 
undertaken to fix things over there since well it was only a dozen 
years or so from 1954 when they completed it and m 67 we re 
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I just remembered a story There was a legislator there 
You know I don’t remember how it happened I dont know 
whether I did it or it just Yes I think I must have done it 
There was a legislator who defeated a very popular legislator I 
can t remember who it was Anyway we really had a space 
problem We had to put one legislator m some temporary space 
for about three months while we completed some work 
This was the 66 election? 

Yes it was after the 66 elections It s hard for me to describe it 
but we were working so that we only could accommodate seventy 
nine members of the assembly until we finished this project and 
then there would be a big musical chairs and everybody would go 
there where they belonged It wasn t that we were finishing it for 
the one member that couldn t be housed But we didn t even think 
then m terms of putting the legislator outside the capitol building 
So we temporarily set up a women s bathroom as an office It was 
kind of fun that we went to the speaker and said Who s going to 
get the office?" The least popular member got the office A guy 
who had defeated a 'good old boy" and who also wasn’t very 
tolerant of the legislators themselves I can t remember who it 
was But I do know it was a straight popularity contest 
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Another thing that the Rules Committee used to do more or 
less the speaker would put his impnmatur on it but we’d get it 
ready for him to make the decision, and by the rules he did make 
the decision That was the seating on the floor of the assembly 
The current system at least m the assembly I haven’t paid 
attention to the senate is that they have divided it, I think nght 
and left so that the Republicans sit in one group and the 
Democrats sit m another group 

The legislature was just as partisan m the days that I was 
domg that as it is now, if not more so But that s something we 
never wanted to do Unruh s theory was you don t There s 
even been books written about this At least m England there ve 
been books written about it and I think there have been books 
written m this country about legislative seating 

There were a couple of tenets we followed One was you 
don’t put a bunch of the minority party in one place where they 
can talk to each other and figure things out any faster You keep 
them as separated as you can and you move them around so that 
their conspiratorial time is limited to offices and there can’t be all 
of a sudden eight of them gathered together in one comer and 
saying, "Isn’t that a great idea 7 " and then lance out with 
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some So we were rather assiduous in keeping the parties 
peppered throughout so that you’d have a really staunch friend of 
the speaker sitting fairly close to the minority leader so you could 
overhear what the hell was going on 

We also had some weak members of the legislature whose 
districts were weak 

They just barely made it in the elections 7 

Yes and we knew that their seats were vulnerable to attack from 
the other party m the next election So we would seat these 
members next to the more politically astute and strategic members 
like maybe the caucus chairman or some friend of the speaker’s 
who understood what the problems were rather well so that in 
the event that the member was in doubt about how to vote m 
terms of his next election he could at least confer with them 

But more importantly, ghost voting was much more popular 
then That is to say the presses called it ghost voting but it was 
voting an absent member who had checked in for the day and had 
gone to the bathroom or was on the phone, a roll call would come 
up and you d reach over and flip his switch and he’d be recorded 
Well, that was a very careful business of sitting of saying, "OK, 
who do we have to sit next to whom so that the wrong person 
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doesn t make the judgment for him or the less informed person 
doesn’t make the judgment'?" 

And then there were the mavericks within the caucus, the 
ones that were the troublemakers for the leadership, the ones who 
might be running for speaker or at least wouldn t mind seemg the 
speaker topple Those people you surrounded with loyalists and 
made sure that he didn t have anybody he could conspire with 
Now thats all gone You dont see that You walk over 
there and look at it now they’re seated pretty much on a buddy 
system Almost looks like they got to pick their seatmates We 
even went so far as to have a punishment system almost You be 
a good legislator or you re gomg to have to sit next to So and so 
or So and so, who were not very mce to sit next to, who were 
these unpleasant persons to be around all the time 
HICKE That’s very mteresting You had this figured out before they came 
Did anybody ever object? 

SCHOTT I don’t ever recall anybody objecting to the seating I recall them 
asking, "Is it OK if I sit with So and so my good friend ? 1 or 
something like that Except in the senate I recall there was a 
senator who was rather fat [Laughter] C D Alexander was the 
Rules Committee executive officer and he told me this story 
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This senator was rather fat so he decided to have one of 
these operations where they remove a section of your large 
intestine I think it is or your small intestine They actually 
suction your intestines out so that the body has less time to absorb 
the food, and therefore you don’t bum as many calories You can 
still stuff your face, and you 11 be defecatmg more nutritious food 
than you would otherwise and therefore you don’t take as much 
energy in and therefore you don t get as fat I think that 
operation is still done It really seems an outrage to do I mean, 
why not be fat? 

At any rate there s a side effect of this operation and that is 
flatulation This particular senator finally got to the point in his 
life where he just couldn t control himself I mean he d just let go 
every once m a while and he had no control He didn t bother to 
control it after a while or to upset himself, anyway So in the 
senate, the fun was Who do we want to get even with? We 11 sit 
him next to this member m the very very rear of the senate" 
[Laughter] So you had to be on your best behavior because if 
you weren t Out of the thirty nine remaining senators if you 
came m thirty mnth, you knew who your seatmate was going to 
be [Laughter] 
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I can t believe they wouldn t object to that But I suppose when 
the seating assignments come down that was it 
They went down and they stayed down There was no argument 
about it 

And how often might they get moved 7 
Every two years 

But as a behavioral modification 

Oh, that could happen maybe once in a year The speaker would 
just do it himself though I mean it wouldn t be a big deal The 
Rules Committee itself actually didn t vote on the seatmg but as 
the CAO it was my job to lay out the first draft of it We actually 
had a board I invented with little hooks on it with eighty seats 
and little tags that you could hang on there and move around, say 
"How does that work 7 Oh look you screwed up This guy’s 
going to have somebody on his northwest comer that you don t 
want near him So it was a matter of just doing that all right 
and saying 'OK this is how I would do it 1 and then the speaker 
would go from there But there was no voting on it 

I told you I d think of some anecdotes But anyway, you 
know, the Rules Committee job is really kind of a clerks job in a 
lot of ways, because you re dealing with an awful lot of minutiae 
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It happens to be the minutiae that makes the system run, and 
therefore it becomes terribly important to the individual members 

There’s a story told about a prior chairman of the Rules 
Committee In those days they’d just started the automobile 
program where members got other than state cars they actually 
got a lease car of their own And they got a credit card and 
everything These were five hundred dollar or even maybe the 
three hundred dollar a month salary days and knowing that left to 
their own devices anybody not just legislators will kind of 
squeeze the system they had a rule that said if you have an 
automobile expense that exceeds twenty five dollars I guess in 
those days, you could charge it to your credit card, but you 
couldn t do so without the approval by phone of the Rules 
Committee You had to go mto the gas station or the repair shop 
if you had an emergency gomg on and if they said 'You need a 
new battery and it costs twenty six dollars 1 you had to get the 
Rules Committee to say on the phone to the repair dealer Its 
OK " 

One such member had a flat tire in the Mojave Desert or 
something, I don’t know where he was He probably didn’t belong 


there 
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HICKE In a state car, you mean 7 

SCHOTT Yes Because these didn t look like state cars They were regular 
lease cars and every member got one that looked the way he 
wanted it to look It was almost like his personal car kind of like 
they are now They have selection they can pick the brand and 
they can pick the color and all the extras and things like that 
So he s m his car and he has a flat tire and he gets the 
information booklet out of the glove compartment and realizes that 
the credit cards got a beeper on it or something that says no more 
than twenty five dollars So he can t do anything He’s fortunate 
m that its a business working day He calls the Rules Committee 
and gets the administrative This is before my time, so I dont 
know who he talked to 

He gets somebody on the staff, and he explains the 
predicament and the next thing he knows it s the chairman of the 
committee talking to him and they are not of the same party 
He s saying "What s the matter 7 ' He says The matter is I ve got 
a goddamn flat tire and you’ve got this stupid rule Will 
somebody talk to the man here m the middle of the Mojave Desert 
and tell him that he’s gomg to get paid 7 " The chairman says 
"What s it worth to you 7 [Laughter] He says, ’What do you 
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mean?" He says 'You haven’t shown any inclination to vote for 
such and such bill m such and such a committee ’ The member 
said, That’s OK I d rather buy my own tire than deal with you ' 
and he hung up I mean that s an extreme that didn’t happen 
very often 

When I was working under the chairmanship of 
[Assemblyman Joseph] Joe Gonsalves this is my favorite story of 
the time Joe was a really good chairman and very good with the 
members and very very handy to the speaker because he did a 
mce job of taking care of the demands without having anybody get 
mad at the party leadership 

One mght he was out, and he came in the next day and he 
called me into his office and he said I think it was Bill 
Bagley He says I want Bill Bagley to get a Cadillac next year' 
We were doing the car purchase things I said Joe thats mce, 
except weve had a rule for two years here that they can have 
anything they want as long as it s American made and it s not a 
Chrysler Imperial a Cadillac or a Lincoln" Yes we had the three 
I said Anything lower than that and as long as it’s U S made 
They can get a Jeep if they want 1 

He says Bills been real good and I want Bill to get a 
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Cadillac 1 So I said "Joe watch what will happen if you start 
that" I explained to him how pretty soon there will be a garage 
full of nothing but Cadillacs and Lincolns and Imperials and then 
the press stones and all that kind of stuff He says, "You’re 
absolutely nght" And he picks up the phone and he tells his 
secretary, "Get Assemblyman Bagley on the phone 1 

Bagley gets on the phone and he says ' Bill remember last 
night? 1 He said 'Yes " He said "Remember how we were talking 
and I told you you could have a Cadillac? You could hear him 
say yes He says "Well Bill I was drunk and I can’t do it" 
[Laughter] I was drunk and I lied" 

Now, that s the kind of guy you want chairing the Rules 
Committee because nobody can be mad at him for that 
Yes that’s great 
Yes he held the line 
Just totally disarmed him 

Yes And obviously he wanted to do it I mean it would have 
been good for his legislative career and his district to have Bill 
Bagley forever thankful but he just realized that he’d made a 
mistake He said I was drunk and I lied Can t do it" 

Tell me a little bit more about him We haven t talked about him 
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at all 

SCHOTT Joe? 

HICKE Yes 

SCHOTT He’s a lobbyist now Has been since he was defeated in 1972 I 
think 

He’s an interesting guy He was a dairy farmer down m Los 
Angeles County in a town they used to call Dairy Valley It was a 
city Dairy Valley As you d expect time took its toll on the dairy 
busmess and these mounds of cow manure turned into homesites 
The town is now called Cerritos because they didnt think Dairy 
Valley would sell too well 

But he came from a great big Portuguese family brothers 
and sisters all over the state and Southern California He had his 
own big family I think he had eight kids Eight or mne And 
he s lobbying with one of his sons now 

He was defeated m the throes of the property tax revolt I 
mean, it wasn t necessarily the passage of 13 I don’t think But 
he was the one who kept carrying legislation to put a 1 percent 
limit on property taxation and he couldn’t get it passed He kept 
telling everybody 'You’d better do it youd better do it because 
there are uneasy feelmgs down there The fellow who defeated 
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him ran on the fact that Gonsalves couldn’t produce the property 
tax limitation that everybody wants, so "Let’s throw him out and 
put me m But he was the one who was trying the hardest, and 
he was the one who was telling everybody "Something’s going to 
happen if you don’t move on this front" And then Jarvis did 
HICKE Why do you think people weren’t listening to him 9 
SCHOTT I think the change was too drastic for legislators Legislators don t 
pass landmark legislation They may call it landmark legislation, 
but they don t pass legislation that totally upsets apple carts the 
way that would have Because you know when they call it a 
process of compromise It’s not a negative thing Compromise 
has come to sound like "Ill give up some standards or some 
principles for the sake of victory That’s not what it is It s 
getting everybody to go along with the standard that s acceptable 
to everybody else 

So if you put in a bill that says, We re going to lower the 
property tax to 1 percent there are many legislators who will say, 
Yes that s a fine idea We re going to do it That s wonderful" 
And there are just as many other legislators who are gomg to say 
' Our social services can t stand the blow That issue was just so 
stark and so singularly devastating or beneficial that I don t think 
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there could have been a consensus to do it in a legislative body at 
that time 

Now smce the initiative process has come along and proved 
itself more viable smce that date you see a little bit more done 
Like the oil spill legislation from last year was a fairly substantial 
bill that was [a compromise] with the oil compames and the 
environmentalists and the shipping interests and local government 
All these parties kept jockeying around and compromising to the 
pomt where they got something Not compromising losses, but 
everybody ended up with a better not better than the current 
law but better than another bill might have been that would have 
been more handed down from a mountain That was, I think 
really only a function of the belief that maybe "Big Green" would 
pass and things could be worse 

That’s really interesting because what you re saying is not only 
are initiatives passmg now but the fact that they’re passing is 
putting pressure on the legislature 

[ think there s no question about it You watch what happens on 


universal health care in the next two years There will be 
legislation to cover the employed uninsured and their children and 
dependents, plus this funny little class of people that is not 
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necessarily employed but is not covered by Medi Gal or Medicare 
There s five million people m the state That legislation will be 
enacted only because It will be enacted but there’s a threat of 
an initiative if it isnt That alone will do it Because the 
legislature would rather hand its public interest and private 
mterest Representatives would rather legislate that change 
than watch it go by initiative The California Medical Association I 
think has been public about it and said if there isn t one that s 
enacted there will be one put on the ballot by initiative 

So yes the initiative serves that purpose Its a cudgel I 
think that all started m what was it 74 that Proposition 13 
passed? 

HICKE Seventy eight 

SCHOTT Seventy eight? 

Oh by the way the state was admitted to the umon in 

1850 

HICKE Yes I looked that up too 

SCHOTT I didn’t I went over and watched the movie in the basement 


[Laughter] I’ve been going by that ever smce the restored capitol 
went in and I’ve always wondered "What the hell is that little 
slide show?" So I went and watched it I really went there 
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because I made a bet with my wife She bet that they had 
completed the capitol by December 31 of 1981 I was way off, I 
said it was 1984 but it was January 4 of 82 

We finally agreed that whatever they said down there would 
be the one She almost won it because people like Willie Brown 
were actually m their offices functioning before the official date 

HICKE Let me ask another question about the Rules Committee Did you 
see any changes m the rules of the Rules Committee, and if so 
how does that come about? 

SCHOTT Yes there was a little bit of change Not a great deal The rules 
of procedure, no I don t think they’re any different now except 
to the extent that the sunshine laws require the recordmg of votes 
a little more We always recorded the votes but they just 
stayed m a file cabinet We could turn into an executive session 
Committees could just automatically say Lock the doors we re 
going to go into executive session without any problem The 
press would get up and leave the room along with the audience 
But nobody abused that They basically only did that when you 
knew there was a bill that the committee wanted to get out, and 
there were problems with who was there and attendance and 
things like that 
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Now conference committees however didnt exist except for 
the budget The ability to go to conference was there but nobody 
would send a bill to conference A bill could end up in conference 
as an accident of the process but people didn’t say 'We 11 go to 
conference and work it out later" That didn’t happen Except in 
the budget In the budget you knew you were going to go into 
conference and that was closed door There was no public access 
to those deliberations But we didn t do any reforming m those 
days and we didn’t change anything that needed It may dawn 
on me later, but I cant think of any procedural changes 
HICKE Do you have any idea where these rules in the Rules Committee 
came from? 

SCHOTT Essentially they came out of Masons Manual with adjustments 

over the years by the practicing legislators They basically would 
just pick up And you almost can do it now You can 
probably get Masons Manual of Legislative Procedure, 1 and you 
read one page and 111 read a page out of the joint rules or the 
assembly rules and there’s not much difference 

When that change happened though was in 1974 when 

^aul Mason Manual of Legislative Procedure (Sacramento Senate, 
California Legislature 1979) (latest edition) 
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voters approved the two year session concept I do know how all 
that happened, because one other gentleman and I were the 
consultants to the legislature to write that and then to write the 
rules that would accompany it if it were enacted 
HICKE Can you tell me about how that came about? 

SCHOTT Yes I don t think there s much more to pursue on the Rules 

Committee thing except as I say we may go back to it from time 
to time just with anecdotes Let me just wrap that one up a little 
bit by saying I think if there’s any change anything interesting 
about those days it was that most of the administration and the 
records of the administration or the legislature were private 
Nobody had access to the decision making process about who got 
what and how much of it and what happened 

From my own perspective what happened is that in 1968, 
the 1968 elections produced a Republican house and senate As a 
consequence I didn t have that job anymore 
[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side B] 

SCHOTT Unruh had decided that he was going to run for the governorship 
against Ronald Reagan m Reagan s own bid for reelection to a 
second term So really 1969 I served as the chief of staff to 
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Unruh the minority leader We did the bare minimum of 
legislative work and kind of left the rest of the caucus to do its 
own busmess while we geared up for the race for governor And 
m effect Unruh was minority leader principally just for valid 
designation purposes I mean, that’s why he wanted the post, so 
that when it came time to put his name on the ballot it would 
read 1 Democratic leader 1 as opposed to "assemblyman" And that 
was OK I mean, everybody said ’You deserve this You put m 
your years and you did all that kind of stuff" The members kind 
of ran their own show 

The minute he filed for the office of governor, he resigned 
No, he didn’t No we waited later for that Not much they 
weren’t very anxious to have us hold that spot Had too many 
staff and perks to it But by February of 1970 I had quit working 
for the legislature and was working Have I got my years 
right? No it was probably by late 1969 I left the legislature 
managed Unruh’s campaign for governor and then in 1971 after 
having lost in ’70 I did some contract consulting with both rules 
committees, the senate and the assembly The Democrats came 
back mto power in 1971 The Republicans only held majorities for 
two years then In the senate they might have held it for four 
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years 

I did some consulting, just outside work, with the rules 
committees, and then Speaker of the Assembly Bob Moretti asked 
two people asked me and [Judson] Jud Clark who had been on 
staff and now heads up a research company here m town 
information service company he asked us to contract with the 
Joint Rules Committee that is for both houses, to see if we could 
modernize the legislative process somewhat to turn it into 
more He didn’t really tell us ’Go do it this way' but he said 
This system isn t working very well 
Referring to all the work of the rules committees? 

No The whole legislature He said "We re not gettmg as much 
out of this as we could There are some things we need to do 
Take a look at the congressional system and see if there are some 
better ways to work than that' 

What we ended up with was m 1974 on the June ballot 
Proposition 1 or 1A or something like that that made the 
legislative session last two years instead of one and allowed 
legislation to carry over 1 Once introduced in the first house, if it 


Proposition 4 (November 1972) began two year sessions 
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is out of the house of origin by the end of January in the even 
numbered year then it’s allowed to contmue its life If it isnt its 
dead 

Prior to that you introduced a bill, and if you got it all the 
way through your own house and mto the senate and out of a 
committee, and maybe on the senate floor, and it died, it was 
over That was it This way, if you got a bill into the second 
house, then you’d have to repeat the process all over again the 
second year 

What we concluded was, that’s silly If you re going to get a 
bill out of your own house why spend all those months and hours 
repeating your work m the second year 9 If it’s good enough to 
get mto the second house just leave it there and then pick it up 
again the next year Or finish it m one year if you want Which 
brings me to another anecdote 

About two years after the voters approved that maybe three 
years after the voters approved it and all the rules were adopted 
and everything someone stopped me somewhere and said, Under 
that new system the deadline for gettmg a bill out of the house of 
origin is January 30 of the second year of the biennium right 9 " I 
said, "Yes " "How did you select January 30 9 " I said "That s 
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simple Thirty days has September April June and Oh shit 
[Laughter] January has thirty one days, doesn t it? 1 [Laughter] 
They corrected that last year 
Does it take a legislative act? 

They put a legislative constitutional amendment on the ballot, and 
the voters voted for it, and it s now January 31 I was very 
tempted to go before a committee and argue against that measure 
"I mean this is a sacred date, January 30 Let me tell you how it 
got there [Laughter] 

Such are the ways things get done 

Yes that tells you more about it than anything else I think it s 
been good Oh did the lobby corps fight that one' They went 
crazy on that one Their view was that their job here was to kill 
a bill, and this means you 11 never kill a bill 
Are we talking about some groups in particular, or 
No It was umversal They just thought this was awful And a 
couple of them [James] Garibaldi testified against it We had 
some committee hearings on it Several committee hearings 
because it was a constitutional amendment But they didnt like 
this one I mean this meant that you kill a bill and it doesn’t stay 
dead That was their theory My response to them was You can 
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get two year contracts this way keep complaining about it" 

I think it’s worked, m large measure There are some people 
who dont But it’s worked There has been a great efficiency of 
being able to get a bill out of one house and just say Hey it s 
August and I’m tired and I don t want to try to rush myself and 
rush the process I can wait another year 

If it’s had one really good effect and it wasn’t intentional I 
mean we knew what we were doing but we didn t think it would 
work that is we really did fix the notion of recess The 
legislature never used to recess with any predictability at all And 
even now it s getting sloppy They’ve moved the dates around 
But we were able to establish that there will always be an Easter 
recess, and that’s become something that nobody argues about 
anymore The week before Easter Sunday is off And four weeks 
in the summer, except this last year and one other time It 
happens, and they never used to do that They used to just kind 
of procrastinate and put off the decision about the decision and 
you d end up with no recess at all 
HICKE Why did you think this was important”? 

SCHOTT It was just a matter of frayed nerves You knew it I mean that s 
one of the things Moretti was talking about 'We can’t stand it 
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anymore 

Where they screwed up is that m 1984 I shouldnt pick 
dates out of the sky It might have been 1980 There was a 
Democratic convention m San Francisco I think it was 84 
[Assemblyman Louis] Lou Papan was chairing the Rules 
Committee, and because the California legislature was going to be 
very visible at a San Francisco convention as opposed to 
conventions elsewhere he changed the recess dates to 
accommodate that It used to always be you recessed on the last 
Friday m June and you came back on the first Monday m August 
So you had four or five weeks in there that were just flat 
predictable The Fourth of July was m that period It was the hot 
time m town and it was after the budget 

Well Lou moved it to the month of August almost or the 
last week of July the first three weeks of August and it s never 
been corrected from there It still shdes forward like that It’s 
unfortunate because it leaves too little time upon their return 
We had it thought out You need so much time to get your work 
done when you come back out of a recess to restart I have 
found it would be mce if the thinkers would get back to that July 


recess 
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What we really were trying to address was something that had 
become a problem since the new legislature was earning a livable 
salary We had a lot more members with children and they 
wanted to take their time off when school was out In the prior 
days, back m the five hundred dollar a month days, you didn t have 
that many legislators with children and if you did they wanted to 
get away from the kids But we had a lot of pressure to make 
predictable vacations It’s been good It needs to be refixed but 
its been good 

Let me back up just a little bit You said that the Third House 
was against this 

Oh, yes You see, we needed a constitutional amendment to get 
on the ballot So it was a two thirds vote bill that had to go 
through And the Third House weren’t representmg their clients 
they were representing themselves They were saying 'The way 
we do busmess is threatened by this " They used every bit of 
influence you could imagine to defeat it, and they weren’t able to 
The members knew that it had to be fixed 
Yes that s what I wanted to know How was this opposition 
overcome? 

When you had it authored by the speaker of the assembly, you had 
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some predictability that this thing was m trouble Jim Mills was 
the president pro tern of the senate and he was always known and 
was m fact a pretty good reform oriented guy No I think it was 
72 It was 72 And Mills might not have been there quite yet 
It might have still been Jack Schrade But Jack was OK on this 
kind of issue too There were several legislators who voted agamst 
it who didn t like it "Don t change it But I just think the 
members themselves were rising above those concerns, thats all 
Let me back up even farther When you and Jud Clark were 
working on this what other kinds of things did you look at? 

We d gone to Washington to talk to those legislative administrators 
back there and people that service the system and really we were 
quite surprised to learn a number of things because I d never done 
a comparative analysis of it You want to talk about sunshine 
laws in those days Washington D C had none I mean none 
They wrote bills m the dark They would have committee 
meetings, and they would let Like if the Armed Services 
Committee was doing a piece of legislation the Pentagon people 
could be in the room but not the others Nobody else 
No two sides of the matter? 

No testimony Nothing And this was almost every bill I don’t 
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know how they work now They might work just the same as far 
as I know But when they have what they call their markup 
sessions the chairman of the committee has an office and he has 
another room in his office with a big conference table and that s 
where they sit around and work on it There s no place to put any 
observers I know they have some system of having them stand 
out m the halls and take turns coming m and stuff like that but 
the public participation m Washington D C was abysmal We 
came back here and said, "Don’t worry about that, you re way 
ahead of them already " 

I remember going to a cocktail party where there were a lot 
of members of Congress I asked one of them who was the 
great question chairman of the Appropnations Committee of the 
Senate? Something like that There were a dozen members of 
Congress there ranging from two years to twenty years, and not 
one of them knew it 

HICKE Knew what? 

SCHOTT Who he was Because I have to reach back for this it so 

happened that in the Senate then they had a rule that if you were 
the dean you were the chairman of this committee, and I think it 
was appropnations You got both 
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Whats the dean 9 

The oldest member The member with the longest tenure 
Oh I see 

And nobody knew it Now, that happened to be a chairmanship 
that didn t I think it was Appropriations Yes, it was The 

subcommittee s own matters It was a system where the 
subcommittees did all the work and the full committee virtually 
never met But I was fascinated by it that here was a guy who 
had been there longer than anybody else and under the seniority 
system had nsen to the role of chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee There were no U S senators there there were 
congressmen there Nobody knew 

We didnt really learn much from the Washington experience 
We went to a couple of legislative associations you know like 
Western States Legislators and National Association of State 
Legislators and a couple of those places that poke around at 
different ways of domg things, and discovered essentially that most 
of the other states were none of them was really ahead of 
California because very very few of them meet with I should 
say back then 1972 not very many of them met with any 
regularity or met mne months out of the year or six months out 
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of the year They would meet for several months one year and 
maybe a few more the next year But it wasn t as full time as this 
legislature had become We spent most of our time talking to 
legislators 
Here’ 

Here And asking them to let go, tell us what it is that’s trouble 
making for you What doesn t work’ That s what it mostly was 
We weren’t lobbying the bill we were writing the bill 
Yes Right Gathering information 
Yes 

And what did they come up with other than the fact that they 
needed a recess’ 

Let me think Remember that the guts of this thing is the two 
year cycle that your legislation is good for two years That s 
really the essence of it that we said the answer to most of these 
concerns is the two year cycle to it 
Oh So that took care of most of the problems’ 

That took care of most of the concerns, yes Two thirds of the 
legislators said "That s fine Nothing to it It s OK " 

Oh really’ 

Oh yes Well I mean, you re asking them to say, 'What would 
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you fix ? 1 And they don t think it s broken, so they don t have any 

great ideas But then as we came up with these ideas to frame 

this thing, there was a strong acceptance of it 

One of the problems that you fixed was this fact that The 

major problem probably was the bills being held over 

Yes The fact that no matter how far a bill got in a year if it died 

m that year you had to go back to Go' and start again That was 

the biggest problem 

Were there any other problems that 

Well we talked about the calendanng No because once we got 
started with that it was really tinkersmanship from then on 
because we probably spent more time writing the rules, this 
constitutional amendment, Article IV I mean we made it as tiny 
as you can make it The whole idea of it was to get all the 
garbage out of the constitution Ill have to get the constitution 
out Let me get it Can we stop? 

Sure 

[Interruption] 

You were just saying you 

Yes we did a couple of things I forgot about these We started 
the legislative session in December of the even numbered year 
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right after the election The reason for that is that, that way they 
could elect their presiding officers and get their committees 
appointed during the Only two or three people had to work 
during 

Let me put it the other way You don t know who the 
speaker is until January 7, and all of a sudden you’ve got a 
speaker Even if you can predict who he is he s not going to do 
all of his work until he s told by his fellow legislators he s the 
speaker So January 7 he gets elected speaker Then he spends a 
month putting his house together 

This way with a December startup he’s told on December 3 
he s the speaker and he puts his team together m a month and 
on January 7 they hit the floor running So that was the whole 
purpose of it And the press has lost sight of that The reason 
they meet m December is to get the presiding officer elected so he 
can get the house m order, so that the committees are up and 
running You can also introduce bills during that first week and 
the thirty day requirement that they be in pnnt can be observed 
during that thirty days and you could actually hear a bill the first 
week of January It isn’t done very much 

We were just saying before we started this morning that the press 
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today is really giving the legislature bad marks for not actually 
getting down to work on the budget In fact what you re saying 
is that isnt the idea 
They’re not supposed to 
They’re not supposed to, yes 

We also for the first time enabled the legislature to call itself into 
special session In the past only the governor could say to the 
legislature come be in session after youve adjourned But now 
the legislature by petition can do it to itself 

Was that an idea you got from Congress? I think Congress can do 
that 

No I don t think it was from Congress It was just somebody 
thought of it Toward the end of this thing we had a lot of notes 
bemg tossed over the fence Legislators would come by and say, 
"What do you think about this 7 " It was kind of fun in that 
respect 

Have they ever done that 7 Do they make use of that very much 7 
Of what 7 

Calling themselves together 7 

I don’t think they’ve ever done it You’d have to have a pretty 
cranky governor An awful lot of this we never did change I 
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mean, here s a section that says you have forty senate districts and 
eighty assembly distncts We didn t screw with that 
You didn’t even consider 

No We didn’t Some of that stuff is terribly fundamental 

Here it is Well hmm [Pause] Now here’s the thirtieth 
day of January of the second calendar year Of course this was 
probably as of a certain date Nmeteen eighty nme I guess it 
was this June [1989] they fixed it Tinkerers [Laughter] Yes 
June 4 1974 this says No I dont want to guess that It had to 
be 72 

That seems to be the date I have 

I don t see any other things that didn t happen in the rules 
Things that didnt happen m the rules? 

Yes most of our work was m the section I showed you over there 
[Points to book] where we had to change the joint rules 
OK This is the California Legislature Handbook 
Yes And the joint rules are contained m there I don’t even need 
to look through it I don t think we need to go through the details 
of it to just explain to you that a bill has to stay alive for two 
years instead of one year There s a whole bunch of changes that 
had to occur in there to accommodate that, because it was all 
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designed around a one year life to legislation So that’s what it 
was essentially But again like I say the legislature doesnt tend 
to do things in one fell swoop They’ll tinker and change a little 
bit And then this was a case in 72 when they said "OK, let s 
make a big change, and they did It was fun 
Do you credit Moretti with quite a lot of leadership? 

Yes Oh, all of it It wouldn t have happened without Moretti 
Then you know from a personal career point of view to 
remind you after that 1973 I started to lobby So 
How did you get started in that? 

It was an accident My partner to this day [Frank Bums] 

He s really not a partner, he has his business and I have mine but 
we share all of our accounts We re hired by both Both of us are 
hired by each client that we have with one or two exceptions 

He lived across the street from a fellow who was a managing 
partner of a large law firm Lillick & McHose a law firm m Los 
Angeles The guy wandered over during lawn cutting time one day 
and said "We’ve got some clients m Japanese banks who are 
getting hammered m the legislature Would you guys be able to 
do anything?" Frank called me up and said "Do we want to do 
it?" At the time I commented that I never really wanted to be a 
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lobbyist "I’m not sure I do but oh, what the hell I haven t got 
any other offers out there" and that started us 
Which banks’ 

There were seven or eight Japanese banks and there was a law 
being proposed by the California banks to limit a foreign 
bank I guess it said they couldn’t have more than one branch 
I think it was something like that It was a matter of marketing 
and it was designed around the notion that the Japanese banks 
were springing up everywhere and competing too much I know 
how it came out It went round and round and round on that one 
issue That s the only bill we had that very first year we lobbied 
We told the client that the problem we had was the Bank of 
America In fact "The Bank of America is on top of this one, and 
as they go, so will the rest of the banks We can t get them to 
listen to reason" 

So you were dealing with [Halden] Hal Broaders’ 

Oh no No I’ve known Hal for years and years, but Hal was not 
in the forefront of this one It was the San Francisco contmgent 
the chairman of the board was involved m it The California 
Bankers Association was doing the bill Hal was there but on a 
higher level, it was the Bank of the America that was the lead on 
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it 

The Bank of America had an application in Tokyo for some 
branches over there, and it physically disappeared The Bank of 
America made a couple of calls to the Department of Commerce in 
the Tokyo federal government or whatever it is about "How is our 
application going for our offices in Tokyo for the Bank of 
America?" and they said "What application? And the whole thing 
just dissipated The bill went away [Laughter] 

Thaf s really interesting 

It’s interesting because Ive watched this a couple of other times 
In major economic battles between economic forces, the legislature 
thinks and the lobbyists think that what they're doing in 
Sacramento is whats happemng, is determining and causing and 
reflecting all of the facts and the dynamics of the economic 
struggles It s not true It just happens to be the place where the 
battle gets public 
It s sort of the arena? 

Not necessarily I mean I think that Japanese bank example is 
that the California banks were upset They chose to do a 
legislative run because it’s visible The Japanese banks retaliated 
without ever admitting it The California banks recognized what 
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was happening to them and the folly of their effort and they 
basically withdrew And yet if you think about it, it was really 
just two giants somewhere doing battle the B of A and some big 
outfit in Tokyo The biggest bank in Japan was able to get to the 
Department of Commerce m Japan and say "We have a little 
problem If you will lose the applications we think the problem 
will go away 1 All of that could have happened without a bill 
No that’s not the way to put it All of that dictated what 
was gomg to happen to that bill The bill didn’t dictate what was 
going to happen to the banks 
HICKE But the bill focused the attention probably 7 
SCHOTT Yes it did that But see a lot of times lobbyists legislators 

administrators think that that issue is actually centered here It s 
not The issue’s much broader often and there are many more 
things involved Not necessanly one thing Whether its a bill to 
build a pipeline whether it’s a bill to build a Dow Chemical 
building you’ll have a Governor Jerry Brown thinking that his 
decision on Dow’s application to build a plant in Contra Costa 
County was a major, major, major major thing And I m not sure 
it was I m always willing to keep some doubt as to whether that 
really was where the battle was 
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What was really going on anyway? What factors were at 
work and was what happened in Sacramento 5 percent of it or 95 
percent of it? Sacramento tends to think that it’s always 95 
percent and often it s not It just looks that way, because 
nowhere else is it visible 

HICKE What can people m Sacramento make of this? What are the 
implications? 

SCHOTT The implications for me is to never really shoot your wad on 

anything to tell you the truth because it may not be appreciated 

[End Tape 7, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

SCHOTT I ve watched lobbyists and fm probably guilty of it myself 

although I don t want to think about it use the full force of their 
lobbying power to achieve some legislative victory when it wasn t 
that important to the client So I ve kind of taken it as a lesson to 
say to myself "Let’s make sure the client wants me to go this far" 
My job I think is to know how far I can go and what I can do 
and how much I can exert different influences for a certain 
outcome 

But I know the price that you pay for it m terms of 
friendships, obligations Things stay even over the years Bad 
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press might be one of the aspects of it Or bad faith with the 
governor’s office or perceived bad faith anyway All kinds of 
things 

So m my book what I always want to make sure of is that 
the client has evaluated all these things And it very, very often 
happens that the chent says, ' No, don’t do anything" 

Because you point out that it may not work? 

No Because this is just a little part of what he does This is 5 
percent of his life and maybe what I might do might affect the 
rest of his array of activities more than the 5 percent it deserves, 
than it should If s hard to do without examples I just find over 
and over again that when I check with a client to say ' Shall I take 
the bulldozer out and go knock this down so we have a victory?" 
they’ll say "No don t We can do without 11 Or "If thaf s what it 
takes, don t do it If you can t do it more unobtrusively " 

Do you think this is true of legislators also? 

No, for the most part legislators are not worried about private 
interest issues They really aren’t They’re worried about stuff 
that their constituents comprehend need and want A foreign 
bank bill is not anything that legislators I’ll give you a great 
example and Ill have to use a foreign bank 
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We were hired by the San Diego County Water Authority 
two years ago to enact legislation that would allow them to 
compete with the Edison Company in the takeover of San Diego 
Gas and Electnc [Company], because the Edison acquisition of San 
Diego Gas and Electnc was not popular m San Diego And the 
Water Authonty is almost coterminous m its boundanes with the 
county of San Diego and with SDG&E s San Diego Gas and 
Electnc s service temtory It s a public agency Great big twenty 
five man board, and could be pretty reflective of the public 
sentiment down there 

The leadership of the Water Authonty came to us and said 
This is such a touchy issue that we think that we need a bill to 
enable us to at least go to our constituency and ask them "Would 
you like to buy SDG&E and have it serviced by the Water 
Authonty as opposed to having Edison come down and take it 
over?' 

This became the first big economic issue to try to block the 
takeover There was a major, major fight for Edison I don’t think 
there was a legislator other than one who’s no longer a 
legislator who really fervently cared one way or the other about 
this I think they could read the electorate if they were San Diego 
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SCHOTT legislators They could say Yes there s a sentiment for this " 

But that s not the way legislators think They don t think in 
terms of How do I prepare myself for an economic vote like that? 1 
They basically will just take in all the information, take in all the 
pomts of view and do what you and I would do and say "What 
sounds right?" They’re much more inclined to have thought out 
more public policy types of issues like education and social 
welfare gun control things like that But when big economic 
forces come at each other they’re pretty well self trained to wait 
until all the data s in and just sort of have a reaction to it based 
on 'It sounds like it ought to be this way or that way" 

We incidentally lost that battle rather clearly and had a 
rather poor showing m terms of votes m the legislature on the 
issue for a grand number of reasons I use it as an example to tell 
you legislators don t really have themselves wired up for busmess 
battles 

HICKE What about issues that they are interested m? Do they sometimes 
tend to go through this process you were describing of cashing in 
their chips for reasons that maybe aren t all that significant? 

SCHOTT It might happen to them I dont think they do it It might 
happen that the city in which the legislator lives wants him to do 
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something Now, I started to say that and it s not really true, 
because cities have to operate m the open, too 

It’s pnvate corporations that don’t have to They sit m the 
board rooms and say, ’’Let s stick our toe in the water over there 
in Sacramento and watch and see what happens and maybe we 
can go further and further but dont go too far Meanwhile weve 
got our marketing department doing this and weve got our 
financial department doing this and our engineers domg that" I 
have to laugh at it when I see the press descend upon the 
legislature as a tool of the special interests I mean, it s just so 
untrue You can always pull out 

111 tell you what it is If there s somebody who s a special 
interest and they’re just hanging there by the skin of their teeth 
and they’re really not a strong economic force it s possible for 
them to come to the legislature and get bailed out And thaf s 
what brings the criticism But for the true economic forces the 
real oil company forces the real utility forces, the legislative 
process is there because it has to be for them or because it s a 
good place to try something out But they can live without it 
almost every time They can resolve their problems without the 
legislature The legislatures not a tool for them 
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Do you find that they have a fairly good understanding of how 
things work in Sacramento 7 
No No, they’re mystified by it 
That s where you come in obviously 

Yes We come m principally to assure them not to pamc because 
something isn t happening We try to interpret for them what it 
meant when this action was taken or this criticism was rendered or 
whatever is going on They need that because they cant figure 
out what that meant 

If you have time could you tell me a little bit about your view of 
the legislature and how it s changed during the time you ve been a 
legislative representative 7 

Let me just give you a time break Let s go back I got here in 
1962 and by 1973 ’74, lets call it I was up and running as a 
lobbyist So we 11 talk about one period of time which was until I 
became a lobbyist The next period of time would be yes from 
then until now There s no real break point in there There s a 
little bitty part of one that had nothing to do with anything in 
history but 111 let that nde for now Talk about it later I m 
mumbling because I’m trying to think of what comparisons I would 


make 
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My judgment would be if I were keeping score if this were 
not a subjective thing and I could go out and measure it and say 
' The American League did better than the National League " I 
would say that the more recent legislature is more fundamentally 
clean and honest than the older one There s less larceny afoot I 
would say that the older legislature the previous legislature that I 
knew was more decisive and it was more in control of events than 
this legislature A thing happened in the older days because the 
legislative leadership said it was going to happen and decided to 
have it happen and thought it out and was able to put it into 
motion and let it happen 

This legislature is so beaten up by the press they’re so 
almost How do I want to say that? They’re just 
oversensitized Excuse me I m really jumping around here But 
111 give you an example of it 

There are institutions that have lobbyists and P R [public 
relations] firms And they use them both They use them to 
lobby and the lobbyist says to the company We cant budge a 
certain legislator Put the P R firm to work in his district so that 
he comes our way without our influence" And that works now 


That wouldnt have worked then You re able to do it now You 
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SCHOTT werent able to do it then Because the press and the public 

relations firm and the historian and the what have you have so 
much greater access to the information on votes on behavior on 
everything that’s gomg on m the legislature They’re so much 
more m the fishbowl now than they used to be that it s possible to 
go beat them up in the district and they know that 
HICKE Are you saying that legislators now are more responsive to 
influences whether good or bad press or constituents or 
SCHOTT No it’s not good or bad press They are more responsive to that 
which affects their chances of getting reelected because it s 
possible I’ll make up an example 

Let’s say you re an orgamzation that wants to stop cutting 
down trees, and you re having difficulty with a legislator who 
won’t vote for a bill that stops the cutting down of trees because 
he doesnt think its nght Well, that orgamzation is capable now 
of getting mto his district and putting out mail contacting the 
local media going on television and talking about this legislator’s 
history of voting Enough so that the guy is aware they can do 
that I’m not saying they did it but he knows they could do it 
There s an undercurrent threat if you would from some of these 
organizations that will undertake to do those kinds of things 
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Thats what’s changed Its almost a code that’s changed In 
the earlier years that I was here the thought of going in and 
tinkering with the legislator’s chance of getting reelected other 
than to give money to his opponent or money to him was 
unheard of Now it’s semi routine I mean the nurses went down 
and got one legislator elected m San Diego County over the choice 
issue in a special election, if you’ll recall Now, I’m not knocking 
the nurses I m not knocking the legislator who got elected but 
that s a new world we’re m when the nurses association goes 
down and virtually picks the nominee 

HICKE Is that partly a result of a change m technology too? In the 1960s 
it would have been much more difficult to exert that kind of 
pressure 

SCHOTT It’s not so much the technology but the order of expenditure rates 
You re spending so much money to get elected that it’s not 
uncommon to have people spend a huge amount of money to get 
elected If you had said to the nurses association twenty five 
years ago "Go down and provide 35 percent of that persons 
campaign budget ’ you would have lost your job working for the 
nurses’ association, it just couldn t be done But it s become fairly 
common to spend a lot of money as special interest groups so it 
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makes sense for them to say, Hey instead of giving everybody 5 
percent of their budget, let s go down and spend 50 percent on 
this one persons budget and not only get a friend but avoid 
getting an enemy on that one issue The participation level of 
special mterest groups has nsen remarkably, and it’s affected the 
legislative behavior because of the trepidation that legislators have 
that this too can happen to me 

So is there a greater importance to single issues, perhaps? 

No I don t think I m reaching a conclusion on it except to say 
that m the earlier days legislators didn t think about that They 
simply said, This is the way we see the issue and this is the way 
we’re going and you can’t get me You re no threat to me The 
only threat to me is my opponent and myself if you would If I 
take care of my district I can be here m spite of you folks 
Thats changed 
That’s really mterestmg 

It is It’s gomg to continue to be that way a little bit, but then 
with [Proposition] 140 I dont know There s the limited terms 
What do you think the implications 

At a great deal of risk of offending 120 friends of mine Im going 
to say that it becomes kind of unimportant who gets reelected 
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from our perspective 

HICKE You talked about the limited term before it was passed a little bit, 
and gave me your reasons why which I thought were convincing 
So now you re saying this is the result? 

SCHOTT That s what they want I was talking to Leroy [F ] Greene, the 
senator from Sacramento, Monday I guess it was I said "Roy 
how do I tell my clients that it s real important that you get 
reelected next time? They’re going to say to me, You mean we 
have to spend all this kind of money so this guy has four years 
more in the senate?’ How do I get around that one?' He says I 
don’t know how you do it 11 He says How do you control my 
voting behavior dunng the four years after that if I get back here? 
I can do anything I want because I wont care what you think of 
what I do" 

Now see that s probably the good side of it from the 
electorate pomt of view for the Goody Two Shoes that think they 
were domg a reform You probably have some legislators who 
finally will say "I m unshackled and I don’t care what my 
constituents think I m going to do the right thing" 

The fear I have is that the right thing is very easily defined 
by economic self interest and that the legislator will be domg that 
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which will ultimately mean that he ends up on his feet when he 
leaves the legislature That s the risk that I think is there and I 
can’t fault anybody for doing it saying "Hey, I m going to vote 
with the hospital association because I might be working for them 
next year" 

So I don t know how that s going to work It s all very 
confusing to me 

HICKE Let s explore that a little bit more But I just want to throw m 

this what is the legislator’s responsibility'? Is it to his constituents 
or is it to his own conscience or 

SCHOTT That’s a pretty easy one for most of them It’s to their own 
conscience until that point comes when by pursuing that 
conscience vote they run the risk of bemg turned out of office at 
which time their conscience has very little impact on public policy 
So I think most of them will follow their own dictates until there s 
an overwhelming demonstration that their dictates are out of sync 
with their constituency 

Some of them then will continue to follow those dictates 
Some of them will look at the district on the constituency level 
Maybe 1 percent of what they vote on brings them to that 
confluence if you would And different legislators will handle it 
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differently I’m surprised that the same legislator will handle it 
differently on two different occasions It s a matter of strength I 
guess I don t think anybody ever had a more succinct question 
thrown at him than John Kennedy did when they asked him about 
the Catholic Church telling him to do one thing and the 
government expecting him to do another thing and which would 
he do ? It didn t matter what Kennedy answered but it was a 
good question What do you do ? And that happens all the time 
m the legislature 

HICKE When people are voting for a legislator do you think they’re 

voting for the person or what they think that person stands for or 
will do ? 

SCHOTT I think it s a bunch of different reasons I think they’re all 

included I mean depending on which voter you re talking about 
I think a lot of people vote for a legislator because he has gone 
with his conscience m spite of the fact that they dont like the 
results I think the voters say a lot of times "It s OK because at 
least he isn t owned by some other constituency or interest group 
He s doing what he thinks is right Now he d better be careful 
how many times he does what he thinks is right, because if that 
exceeds the number of times that I think he s right he loses me " 
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But I think the rejection of Sunny Majonmer in San Diego is 
a better example of someone who basically got herself in so much 
hot water she couldn t get out of it, and every time she turned 
around she was m further hot water and the voters lost confidence 
in her She hadn’t done anything illegal immoral but she had 
done things that were Her votes for the speakership m spite 
of the Republican caucus Some of her private life not illegal but 
I guess you would call it not a good standard to raise your 
children by m terms of a divorce here and a business venture there 
and so forth But she continually behaved in a fashion like you re 
talking about It wasn t a question of whether she was reflecting 
her constituents or expressing her own beliefs She didn t have 
either going for her in the voter’s mind That s where they get m 
trouble 

I think voters can even detect big spending campaigns 
nowadays I think they can look out and say "That persons 
spending money to get reelected but there s no real person there " 

I think they detect that It s taken a while, but I think they’ve got 
it 

I thought that was an interesting race in It would be a 
classic thing for an academician to get into the race for the 
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SCHOTT Democratic nomination for the state senate seat that [Senator] 

John Garamendi vacated and that his wife wanted to replace him 
in They rejected her and went with the local assemblyman 
instead I think that was clearly a case of the voters who could 
tell the difference that [Former Assemblyman Patnck] Pat 
Johnston has done a good job, he s a good, clean, honest, decent, 
mce man [ ] Patty Garamendi is a very mce former wife of a 

former senator with a very good name identification I have met 
her and she s delightful but I think the voters are just as capable 
as a personnel department of a company picking the nght person 
They’re good at it They make the right judgments 
HICKE So voters are mcreasmg their sophistication along with the 
increasing 

SCHOTT Yes That’s really changed That has really changed I think they 
keep sending better and better people up here all the time And 
when there s something wrong with somebody they find out fast 
and they’re gone Not too many people get thrown out 

We had a senator here from Sacramento named [Albert S ] 

A1 Rodda who was just a pnnce of a man I mean, he’ll get to 
heaven there s no question about it if anybody does A very good 
student of government honest as the day is long and just a 
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delightful man He was defeated maybe eight years ago by a 
fellow named [Senator] John Doolittle who s now on his way to 
Congress 

John Doolittle was really nothing more but a member of 
Senator [H L ] Richardson s staff who lived m the Rodda district 
and who was a numbers man He knew how to do precinct work 
and he knew the technology of elections If you stood the two of 
them up in front of any audience it would be no contest Al 
Rodda would have walked away with the honors 

But Al Rodda forgot that he was an elected official He d 
been reelected four or five times he probably had twenty, twenty 
two years m the senate He didn’t operate district offices he 
didnt go out m the district and make contact with the voters He 
had become almost a civil servant in terms of tenure And John 
caught him off guard 

John s a nice guy I wouldn t mind if he read every word I 
just wrote I mean John just figured, "This guy’s lost touch with 
his constituency They’ve lost belief in him because they either 
don’t know him " That s the saddest thing the legislator who 
loses touch with the constituency It’s not that they reject him 
They don’t know him 
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SCHOTT I think it just happened in the case of [Senator James] Jim Nielson 
up north of here who s a super legislator He was defeated by 
[Senator] Richard Thompson a mce guy a good guy who figured 
out ’ Hey nobody knows him ’ Or those who know him 
There are an awful lot of people who don’t know him who 
wouldn t necessarily vote for him anyway but there s mostly a lot 
of people who don t know him don t know what he s doing where 
he’s been He has spent too much time legislating and not enough 
time with his constituents, and it will catch you 

That s not going to happen again Why would you change 
your legislator after four years? More importantly where s the 
money gomg to come from for the nomncumbents now? Why 
would you go give money to a nomncumbent legislator so that you 
can have a different legislator for six years? 

HICKE So what are you going to tell your chents? 

SCHOTT I dont know See I dont have to rush that because weve still 
got six years to go with the people that are already here There s 
no reason m the world not to continue to support them The ones 
that are good, they’ve proven themselves It s not a ' Thank you 
but "Let s keep them where they are, they’ve got the right beliefs 


and attitudes " 
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But as to the ones who’ve been negative, being just honest 
with my chents I’d have to say ' Don t bother," because they’re 
only going to be here six years Out of 120 legislators 100 of 
them have to be out of office m six years Twenty of them get to 
go for eight years because they just got elected to the senate 
Some of those assembly members can go on to the senate but not 
all of them 

So I haven’t figured it out yet I haven’t figured out what 
they want the members That s what I m going to be responding 
to If I go see [Darnel E ] Dan Boatwright the senator from 
Contra Costa County and say 1 Dan what are you gomg to do 
now ? 1 and he’s figured it out and he says "I want to get elected 
one more time and then 111 go into retirement or go back to law 
practice or something like that but I sure would like your help 
gettmg reelected one more time Ill do everything I ever did for 
him But if somebody comes in and says "I’m going to run agamst 
Leroy Greene the next time he s up" my attitude would be, "Why 
don’t you just wait eight years? You can have it then but don t 
bother me now and don’t ask me for money" 

HICKE How’s that gomg to impact your work? 


SCHOTT 


I dont know 
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SCHOTT I dont know I think to the extent that Pm able to do things 
because I know legislators and they’ll bail me out of trouble I 
won’t be able to look to that source of help anymore because I 
won’t know them So that’s part of it I probably have to get 
more help so more time can be spent m the administration in the 
halls of the departments where the civil servants are so that we 
know what to expect because I think the agencies are going to be 
driving policy a lot more than they ever did just because longevity 
will work m their favor 

Finally I think after about four years it will become clear 
that trade associations are going to be more powerful than they 
have been Not that they’re not powerful now but I think that’s 
where the credibility is going to exist is m trade associations, not 
in people like myself the contract lobbyists It takes about six 
years to develop credibility on your own But a trade association 
is kind of self policing They don t ask for something that isn t 
pretty much agreed to by everybody in the group 

So I think the average legislator would say, "If the 


association of hospitals wants this " if s easy for me to say "OK, 
now I know what you want" and I can lay it up against the 
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opponents If the guy who represents Sutter Hospital goes in I 
don t think he s got the chance he used to have if he s got 
opponents because he doesn’t have the credibility of a large trade 
association That’s my guess 

I think all of the crap about Oh now the lobbyists will own 
the legislature” is inversely wrong I think the lobbyists have been 
dealt a blow by this frankly I don’t think they know it, but I 
think they’re diminished by it That doesn’t mean they won t have 
the same jobs and the same contracts and the same level of 
interest on the part of their clients because you want any 
advantage you can ever get, even if it isn t as good as it used to 
be 

But I think probably if I could sit with all of my clients and 
say "I can keep pace with the system with these changes " it 
would probably cost them more money, because I d have to have a 
few more people to go around I can go around now to 120 men 
and women That doesnt take as much time 
[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

HICKE You just said that didn t take as much time as 

SCHOTT Yes, it doesn’t take as much time to see 120 legislators as it does 
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to see 120 agencies That’s where I think things are headed I 
think Maybe not I don t see a legislator who gets elected for the 
first time m his life and you know he’s going to be gone m six 
years I don’t think the average bureaucrat s going to worry too 
much about him I think they’re going to put their stuff together 
and lay it on the table and say This is the way it s gomg to be," 
and I think the bureaucrats will survive because of that I think 
Well we’ll see 

We 11 see We’ll see Of course there’s a lot of stuff that goes on 
in the legislature that doesn’t involve bureaucracy too And there 
the legislative staff starts to matter But thaf s not a problem for 
us We have the time and capacity to know and get to know and 
have a relationship with that Weve already done that So that’ll 
just keep up I dont think that changes or anything That’s all I 
know about that 

A couple more things Can you offer some ideas about the 
changes m leadership from the governor’s office over the years 
you’ve been m Sacramento? 

I’ve watched the last four years of Pat Brown’s administration, the 
eight years of Reagan eight years of [Jerry] Brown, eight years of 
Deukmejian There isn’t much difference 
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HICKE That s not what I would have expected you to say 

SCHOTT There isnt much difference Highways still seem to get built at 

about the same rate of speed The Department of Motor Vehicles 
looked just the same in 1962 as it does in 1991 I haven’t seen 
much difference 

Probably the only real difference is that it is historically 
accurate to say that Pat Brown brought on more monumental 
change He can take credit for domg some things that weren’t 
being done I m not sure he deserves the credit but he can take 
it The Water Plan the new era m the highway system, the new 
eras of the university system 

I ought to put it a different way First of all, when I got 
here I didn’t know too much Now I don’t know a hell of a lot 
more than that but I know how to look I probably am not the 
person to rank the Pat Brown administration because it seems to 
me that since 1966 when Ronald Reagan was elected, there has 
almost been a decision made by the governors of this state to not 
deal with its growth Just don t deal with it 

It could have been dealt with It can be dealt with How 


long has it been since we’ve had a tax increase m this thing? 
Probably the amount of time I’m talking about, if I m not mistaken 
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Maybe Ronald Reagan did a tax increase in the second term 
Come on’ I mean we have got the same tax system going for us 
that we had I think when Pat Brown passed a tax increase in ’63 
I think that’s the last time we really had a major tax change 

That s almost all you ve got to say We’ve had all those 
governors, and they haven t been willing to put their prestige on 
the line and take a chance at not gettmg reelected to set up a tax 
system that will get us what we want Nothing’s happened It s 
been a bore I probably told you this the last time we talked I 
don’t think there s been an exciting politician in the country since 
John Kennedy 

You mentioned that there aren t too many inspiring figures around 
No The bureaucrats have been gettmg elected governor I think 
Jerry Brown tried to be different but it didnt change anything I 
think he was kind of exciting m the sense that he was iconoclastic 
The image of him that he projected? 

Yes but that s what he was trying to do He was trying to say 
"Don’t just keep buying into that old lme of crap " But he didn t 
give us a new line of crap 

I wouldnt give any of them more than a C, to tell you the 
truth It s taxes that make the difference If you haven’t got the 
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guts to go raise the money, then I dont expect you to do anything 
wonderful and you re not going to do anything wonderful 
Nothing’s going to change, except worsen 

I listened to this speech last week from a He was very 
very entertaining It was a legislator, apparently one who d pretty 
much had a major committee in the Michigan legislature He was 
speaking on the subject of pnsons He was talking about how 
they’d been building pnsons very fast in Michigan At two of them 
they had a strike and they couldn t finish them in time So they 
arrested the development of these two pnsons although they were 
within a month of being ready They had to board them up Now 
they’ve had to put secunty guards out there to stop people from 
breaking into them for shelter and vandahsm and things like that 
He s going on with a lot of these anecdotes and he says, 1 Of 
course we could deal with pnsoners in a different way" He said 
"After all we build a pnson and then we man it for a year and it 
costs us m debt service and operating costs $35 000 a year per 
pnsoner" He said "That includes the bad check wnter and the 
vicious criminal" He says, 'You know we could send those guys 
to Harvard for $35 000 a year and they would stop committing 


crimes 


ii 
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Sure, thats right isnt it? 

He’s right He said "We in the legislature would not vote for a 
tax increase to deal with this because do you know what " 
And this is the line I love He says "Do you know what they call 
a politician who raises taxes?" Nobody knew the answer He 
says "Former legislator " [Laughter] 

Very good 

So that s my judgment on the administrations today I think 
they’ve all been decent men and they’ve all tried hard and they’ve 
all worked hard and they’ve all had their eye on the presidency, 
except Deukmejian I dont think Deukmejian honestly had his eye 
on the presidency He might have taken an ethnic vice 
presidential help with the Armenian vote type of thing, but 
Deukmejian probably has been the most genuine in terms of 
getting elected to a job and staying with it I talked to him oh, 
two months ago and I asked him "George are you looking 
forward to being out of this?" He said 'You wouldn’t have any 
idea how much I look forward to this Real disappointed m it 
Interesting, isn’t it? 

There s one thing at least one thing, there’s probably a lot that I 
know that we passed by and that was Unruh s campaign 
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Oh yes 

Can we go through that 7 
Why dont we take a little break 7 
Oh sure 

Just to give my throat a rest 
[Interruption] 

Now we talk about Unruh’s campaign for governor Let s 
remember that there were three people that wanted to get the 
Democratic nomination Unruh [Los Angeles Mayor Samuel] Sam 
Yorty and [Joseph L ] Joe Alioto Now in my humble opimon 
had it not been for the work performed by Look magazme Joe 
Alioto would have won that primary Because Yorty was strong 
enough to take enough votes away from Unruh in the south to 
leave Alioto alone m the north Alioto was a very crisp If not 
charismatic he was respectable looking, and kind of a new face 
Unruh’s was an older face 

That s the first thing that you have to remember that Alioto 
lost the primary As much as Unruh had the advantage m 
orgamzation as much as he had the advantage of longevity, he 
had some of the disadvantages of longevity too I think it would 
have been a close victory, but I still think it would have gone 
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Alioto s way because of the presence of Yort/s candidacy in Los 
Angeles County There were people who would have voted for 
Yorty but not Alioto if it were just an Unruh Alioto race 

In a primary, the race for governor I think it’s still true I 
think John Van de Kamp might have forgotten it when you want 
the Democratic nomination you have to be more liberal than your 
opponent When you want the Republican nomination you have 
to be more conservative than your opponent, and then you ve got 
to fix it m six months Or four and a half months You’ve got to 
fix that 

That s put very succinctly 

Yes Thaf s how you have to do it And if you re an incumbent, 
you don’t have to do the first part because nobody’s going to take 
you out Thaf s why [President] Jimmy Carter was the first 
modem president to serve only one term Of his own choice I 
mean 

Because he failed to do that? 

Yes, he couldn t do it It caught up with him But it s not what 
he didn’t do it s just that the truth is that you can get reelected 
after one term You can get through one term and get reelected to 
the next term Thats happened over and over and over again 
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[President] Herbert Hoover couldnt do it and Jimmy Carter 
couldn’t do it Otherwise presidents got a second term 

So that was going for Reagan m the general anyway We 
had to recover from having staked out the liberal territory in the 
primary to bemg acceptable in November I think another factor 

Can I interrupt you? Are you going to tell me what Look 
magazine did? 

Oh Pm sorry Look magazine did an expose In their words it 
was an expose It might have been close to the last story they 
ever wrote or in the last issue they ever published They were on 
their way out of the business It was a specious story I think 
probably not libelous, but not responsible either in which they 
linked Joe Alioto to the Mafia by connecting some visits he made 
to the Nut Tree Restaurant to discuss some business with some 
other people who were I think only tangentially connected to the 
Mafia itself They actually had a spiderweb of personalities as part 
of the issue that came out saying, "This is so and so [Inaudible] 
Joe and this is his cousin from New Jersey, and this is the one 
that went to the restaurant" Once it was published, it didn’t 
matter what it said, it said, "Joe Alioto is in the Mafia" 
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He conducted a lawsuit for libel against them and I think he 
won it The lawsuit was more important than the verdict because 
Look didn’t have anything to pay off with But that took him out 
OK, so then you started the 

We went from there to the general election It’s extremely difficult 
to raise money in an effort to unseat a one term governor There s 
no reason m the world that most special interest groups would 
want to change Why would they want a Democrat to come in 
and replace a Republican who s virtually reassured of reelection? 

So how are you going to get any money from him? We couldn t 
raise any money 

Is that right? Unruh is pretty well known for being able to raise 
money 

He was raising money for legislators He wasn’t raising money for 
himself for governor against Ronald Reagan But he knew that 
going m 

Yes that was going to be my next question Did he think he was 
going to be able to do this? 

No He never thought he would We didn t even think we d be 
able to mount a television campaign m the fall We didn t think 
we d have enough money to do that 
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SCHOTT Probably because his legislative career was over He was no 
longer the speaker he was the minority leader Even if the 
Democrats were to regain control it wouldn t be he who returned 
to be speaker You don’t do that You re saddled with the loss of 
the majority, and you can’t come back and ask for the job back 

He probably would have preferred to have made the run that 
Alan Cranston made m 1968 if he had known what was gomg to 
happen In other words, you had [Senator Thomas] Kuchel there 
and [Senator] George Murphy replaced Kuchel and George 
Murphy got beat by Cranston That round of musical chairs 
Unruh had been encouraged to seek that seat and he felt it was 
hopeless But then when he saw Cranston succeed, he was 
encouraged a little bit more that the next opemng was possible 
Finally, and more overriding he really would liked to have 
been governor He wanted to play with the state s future and get 
involved I mean he liked state government He didnt like 
federal government that much The senate would have been a 
place to go because it’s where he belonged and he was a good 
legislative mampulator That s a bad word to use manipulator 
but he did do it He did mampulate things 
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He was effective 

Yes But he preferred California He preferred California 
government California problems and wanted a chance at the 
administering rather than legislative 

So those are the principal things I mean it was kind of 
timing It s not that he had built his career around running for 
governor but certainly no one was surprised when he did 
Couldn t raise any money He was not good looking enough for 
the job too You ve got to remember that By the time he ran 
he was but they had plenty of old pictures of him 
And the old image 

And the old image yes God he went through hell He had his 
mouth reshaped during the candidacy He would make speeches 
with his teeth all wired together at the age of what was he forty 
nine when he ran for governor? If he was thirty nine m 61 he 
was bom m ’22 so he was forty eight 1 He went through m about 
one year what people go through m about five years with their 
bands and all that land of stuff His cheeks were bleeding while 
he spoke He just went through hell And he dieted all the time, 


’Unruh was bom on September 30 1922 
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and he dressed properly and behaved properly and he didnt get to 
do what he likes to do, which is have a few dnnks and sing a few 
country and Western songs stuff like that He wasn t a happy 
man while he was candidate until he went m front of the public 
He liked bemg on the spot But it wore on him 

I didn’t think his image and appearance were all that bad a 
number, because youve got to remember we had an eighteen 
year old vote by then didn t we 7 Or did we? Yes sure we did 
HICKE Yes 

SCHOTT We had the eighteen year old vote and a lot of those people didn’t 
have any memory of Big Daddy Didn t mean much to them And 
there were some events that took place that were regarded as 
blunders which I don t think all of them necessarily were 

One of them was the trip up to Henry Salvatore s front gate 
to accost him, as it were to say 'How come you’re part of this 
kitchen cabinet? Look where you get to live because Ronald 
Reagan’s doing the policy job that you like You re the rich cat, 
and the poor working stiff is out on the street 1 Henry Salvatore 
came down with his wife and they said What are you domg on 
our property? How dare you invade our privacy?" An awful lot of 
people were stunned and thought 'Gee that was a terrible thing 
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for Unruh to do' but a lot of people didn t think it was so awful 
I looked at it and I was part and parcel to the decision to 
do it My view of it is that at least they know we re here It was 
the first day of the campaign and I said At least we got their 
attention and they spelled the name right" 

There certainly is a theory that bad publicity is almost as good a 
good publicity 

It depends yes That one I think had about as much bad as 
good But where the publicity was bad, we didn t have any votes 
there 

Yes anyway 

There were a couple of other things He accused the father of Dr 
Earl Brian [Jr ] This is the funniest part of the campaign in 
retrospect We were m Bakersfield, after Labor Day Big deal 
We had leased a 727 jet from Western Airlines This was the 
biggest expenditure we d made the whole time We had a jet for 
four days over the Labor Day weekend and we put all the press 
on it We got campaign workers and volunteers all dressed up in 
little uniforms to take care of their every need We put on a real 
fandango show with the press traveling We had a luggage 
contingent I mean we did this thing like a presidential candidate 
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Cocktail receptions You would have thought we knew what we 
were doing 

We were on a junket run from We’d done a Sacramento 
event with the press there We stopped m Fresno Then we went 
to Bakersfield and we were to end the evemng m Santa Barbara 
During the flight from Fresno to Bakersfield one of the press corps 
members went up to Jesse and he said You know one of the best 
issues we ve got going or that s going m this campaign you 
haven’t said a word about" He said "What s that?' He said, This 
guy Dr Earl Brian" who was the secretary of health under 
Reagan who was the subject of some criticism by a lot of people 
because he had rather conservative views of medicine and public 
health He said, 'The only reason he’s there is that his father is 
one of Ronald Reagan s biggest campaign contributors Jesse said, 
"I didn t know that" 

So he went m front of an elderly citizens group m 
Bakersfield after we got off the plane He made a speech exactly 
the way we had given it to him and he ended it with, "And 
furthermore " Then he told the world that Dr Earl Brian’s 
father was And the reason that this no good troglodyte was 
there holding down this job was that it was payment for having 
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made all these campaign contributions to Ronald Reagan 

Well, the press woke up That was wonderful Boy that 
was wonderful write down a charge like that They all went off 
with little feathers in their hats filing their news stones They get 
on the plane and they want to know everything I m standing 
around saying 'Where in the hell did he get that? I went to 
Jesse and I said "What s this Earl Bnan thing? Where did you get 
that?" He says "Don t worry about it It s true " That s what he 
says to me 

I got on the pilot’s system so I could talk to L A and I got 
hold of the headquarters and I got hold of the research staff and I 
said ' Chase this one down immediately and verify it and get 
something for us because when we get off the plane in Santa 
Barbara m thirty eight minutes, there’s going to be plenty of folks 
who are going to want to know what’s going on with this one" 

So before we landed they had gotten back and said 'We 
cant find a thing So I managed to get him off the plane and 
into a car and away from the We skipped the press and we 
went to the hotel where the event was gomg to take place that 
mght Then I had another call from the office staff and l said, 
"What have you chased out?" They said "Dr Earl Brians father is 
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in North Carolina and according to the tombstone over his grave 
he s been there seven years " 

So I said "Tell it to Jesse' He listens to it and he goes 
"Huh OK " He hangs up and I said What are we going to do 
about that statement that you made m Bakersfield about Dr Earl 
Brians father bemg the biggest contributor?" He looks at me and 
he says, "I never said that" [Laughter] I said 'You did too say 
it" "No I didn’t say it That’s not exactly what I said 1 

I got hold of the guy we had on staff who was like our press 
secretary who tape recorded every speech so he could feed the 
radio lines of the good parts This was not one of them And I 
said "Bob get m here and find that place where he said it and 
play it back to Jesse And Bob did and he played it back 111 
never forget Unruh stood there saying He just fell backwards 
on the bed with a big loud ' Oh my God 1 He just let it out 
He d made that mistake He said I did say that and it s 
absolutely untrue There s nothing to it ' 

He told the press he said "I was given a bad lead I was 
told this was true and it’s not true It’s not my campaign’s fault it 
wasn’t my people that told me It was another party 


HICKE 


Good for him 
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Yes But it haunted him That haunted him because the press 
was able to needle him the whole time about "Where did you get 
that piece of information’" 

Oh dear 
'[ never said it 

Did he really think he didn’t say it? 

Yes He had himself convinced that he hadn t said it [Laughter] 

I mean, at that time he really believed he hadnt said it And the 
more we told him it wasn’t true the more he believed he didn t 
say it too 

He was an absolute delight to work for as a campaign 
manager 

OK, tell me about that 

Well, he never got angry at anything When things would go 
wrong it was kind of like Well what do you expect’ I expected 
him to be cantankerous when the mechamcs didnt go right No 
He was mce to people publicly and privately I knew him quite 
well by this time I knew all of his moods and I could tell when I 
should get him away from people or get him In about every 
town m this state there was at least one home I could get him to, 
where we knew somebody well enough to stay with If the hotel 
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wouldn t give him enough pnvacy he could go visit a friend 
somewhere and just get away from it all I knew how to do that 
pretty much He had quite a few people around him that knew 
that so that helped somewhat 

But he was very tireless, would go anywhere, do anything 
You said ’ OK now you re going to go m front of that crowd and 
talk to them and he d look in and say There isn t a vote there 
There s not one person that will ever vote for me there I said 
That 5 s right and we know that but that s the stage we want for 
the press We want that" He said "OK I’ll do it" 

Did you have a P R firm 7 
No we couldnt afford it 
You were it? 

We had one guy who’s still m the business, a P R firm type 
business with politicians only now who came to us His name 
was [Michael] Mike Kay a real mce kid Not a kid anymore He 
worked for a P R firm advertising firm and he said I d like to 
volunteer my services" Virtually by the time the campaign was 
over he wasn’t doing anything else 
Volunteer? 

Yes All volunteer Yes We had a lot of volunteers 
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Did you organize the volunteers 7 

We had a guy named Fred Tor who handled the volunteers But 
we had volunteers doing full time management jobs too There 
are a lot of anecdotes in this one 

We had a lady whose name was Sheryl Reventlo Sheryl 
was married to Barbara Hutton’s son Lance Reventlo The 
Woolworth heiress So she was just money personified She was 
nothing but money But she volunteered in the campaign She 
did nothing but contact Hollywood type celebrities and get them to 
accompany us on the road and to show up where we couldn t and 
things like that Like a celebrity speaker bureau thing She 
worked virtually full time on the campaign 

One day I walked in We had a bulletin board m the 
headquarters [Laughter] On the bulletin board was a hand 
written note that said ' Lost one six carat diamond ring Pink 
diamond on gold value $250 000 11 [Laughter] We knew who 
lost it, anyway 
Did she ever find it 7 

Yes, she found it at home She thought she d lost it at the office 
[Laughter] If anybody had found that we could have financed the 


campaign 
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From the very first day that he filed for the office m 
February of 1970 until they closed the books on the finances for 
that campaign with about $18,000 left over we spent $1 1 
million Thats all 
HICKE How long did that last? 

SCHOTT February to November 

[End Tape 8 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 9, Side A] 

HICKE Where did that money that you were able to raise come from? 
How did you raise it? 

SCHOTT If there was one pluralistic contnbutor it would have been 

orgamzed labor We were broke after the primary and we went 
to meet a guy named Gordon McCullough the head of the 
carpenters’ union for Los Angeles County, I think It might have 
been state We hadn t been able to get any labor money because 
Alioto had it all tied up he was very strong with labor Which is 
one of the reasons I think he might have won if it hadn t been for 
Look magazine 

We sat down with McCullough Unruh had been a good 
labor legislator but he also hadn’t been a tool of labor I mean, 
he let them go so far But he d been basically a labonte By the 
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time lunch was over, Gordon McCullough handed us a check for 
$20 000 That would be like getting $150 000 today Or 
$200,000 Not because of inflation, but because of the rapid rise 
m the cost of elections I mean, $20,000 was unheard of to get 
that from one source Two hundred dollars was a lot of money at 
a time then But from there on, after the primary labor was the 
mainstay if anybody was 

There was ideological money People in the entertainment 
business were pretty good Liberals Not too many conservative 
Democrats Mostly liberals, who would rather have a Democrat 
than any Republican The Hollywood crowd was a very very 
difficult part of it because Ronald Reagan came out of it Reagan 
was favored by the industry They liked him There was that It 
wasn t that we don t like you Jesse but we do like the guy we ve 
got" Some of it was a little fear of retribution from within the 
industry for bemg on the wrong side of it Some of it was not 
But where normally a Democrat can go to Hollywood for support, 
we couldn’t We couldn’t make much headway there 

Oh we did fine with the guys who became famous later I 
mean George Carlin used to travel with us all the time But he 
couldn’t have gotten a crowd any bigger than Unruhs on his own 
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There were a couple of name Hollywood types that just on an 
ideological basis volunteered their time The most regular guy of 
all was I m bad at Hollywood names but Dennis what s his 
name that does the Great Western ad that used to be on 
Gunsmoke. that limped 7 He’s got a Texas type of accent Why 
can’t I think of his name 7 
I don’t know him either 

Yes you do whether you like it or not Did you ever watch 
Gunsmoke 7 

Maybe twenty years ago I did 

The deputy It was James Amess s deputy 

I dont even remember 

And then he also had his own show for quite a long time, where 
he was a cowboy sheriff from Taos, New Mexico who went to 
New York City but I can’t remember who it is [Dermis Weaver 
from McCloudl He was a delight He was just always available to 
us And the crowds knew who he was There was kind of a draw 
to it He and George Carlin were the most regular [Inaudible] 

But there were several of them 

What else ought I to mention 7 
What kind of crowds did you draw 7 
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Not too bad on the student campuses That was fairly good I 
remember that was a very raucous era for students That was OK 
Unruh was excellent at handling hecklers and he always had 
hecklers among the students where he wasn’t liberal enough 
because he d had a hand in dumping [Senator Eugene] McCarthy’s 
run m 1968 He d ended up with Robert Kennedy and all that so 
some of the real strong antiwar people hadnt forgiven him for 
that and they’d kind of pick on him but he handled them 
beautifully 

Most of the crowds frankly were Democratic activists and 
volunteers people who just wanted to come and see their 
candidate Club members and people We didn t try many 
built in crowds, although we could get crowds at like Lockheed 
and places like that where they take time off to listen to 
candidates We didn’t do any crowd manufacturing We didnt 
have very big crowds Not that many people come out and listen 
to anybody 

We were m the San Jose airport while it was still being 
rebuilt Just by happenstance on this same junket day the Labor 
Day kick off our plane landed at almost the same time as Ronald 
Reagan’s plane took off And we didnt know that until we were 
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coming m The radio tower told our pilot, "Ronald Reagans plane 
is still on the ground and he s going to clear it and then you’re 
going to land so you may be there at the same time It turned 
out that Reagan was leaving as we were coming in and all this 
But the same crowd stayed basically the same people 

I was in there and I was just standing back letting the 
speeches go on and I saw this guy up on the mezzanine balcony 
railing I kept looking at him He had what looked like a couple 
of bncks wrapped m a brown paper bag That’s what I would 
have to describe it as That s the shape of it He was really weird 
looking He had very thick glasses and he was real beady eyed 
and sweaty I told one of our advance guys. Go take a closer 
look at that guy and see if there s anything to worry about 1 I 
mean, here are the two candidates for governor m one place and 
he’s got a brown paper wrappmg around a thing I said "I don’t 
like that" So the guy went by and looked at him and he says 
"He looks spooky to me He s just jittery and weird 1 

So we went right to the airport security desk and said 
"We ve got to have some help We want you to take this guy 
aside and find out what’s m that package because it could be 
explosives or something ' So they came running up and they took 
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him aside, we went with them It was the sheriff [Laughter] 

The guy standing there was the sheriff? 

Yes It was the sheriff of Santa Clara County [Laughter] He had 
bought some books at a bookstore The sheriff The elected 
sheriff I was right on top of that one too boy 
Yes you were [Laughter] Don t leave any stone unturned or 
brick unwrapped 

That’s the closest we ever came to Reagan 

Were you watching the polls? How much influence did the polls 
have? 

We watched the polls yes Yes we watched them all the time 
We had our own pollster working for us, we did everything we 
could But that didn’t mean much I mean we knew the whole 
time that we had to close real fast and with a real loud bang We 
were a million votes off More people voted then I think than 
voted last November I’d like to look that up 111 bet you we had 
more people vote twenty years ago than voted this last time 
You re not talking about percentages You re talking about total 
votes? 

No Total number of votes 111 bet we did 
It would be interesting to find out 
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Because we used to be up around 80 percent I’ll have to look it 
up At any rate the polls, the pundits the newspapers everybody 
else figured that we would lose by about a million votes out of 
eight million cast We lost by about a half a million votes It was 
53 to 47 But that wasnt going to change I mean we did the 
best we could There was nothing left We did a massive 
registration drive and we were probably the only people that saw 
that Nobody else could see what we were doing or concurred in 
it But we knew that if you’re a registered Democrat you re going 
to vote for Unruh It was about an 85 percent proclivity of new 
registrations by our polling So we just figured shit just register 
every human being you can find because they’ll vote with a fairly 
high proclivity and they’ll prefer us 

Now because of that both houses of the legislature became 
Democratic again Because the registration rolls were up so high 
You certainly had an impact on 

So I felt good about that Yes I felt good about that But it 
wasnt enough to close 

There was something I was going to tell you about While I 
was talking I had a thought It had to do with the polling Oh 
yes This was the funniest part of the whole thing again looking 
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back I get a phone call from the headquarters one day and it’s a 
guy and he says, "Am I talking to the manager of the campaign 
the director?" I said 'Yes you are" He said 'Are you the only 
one talking to me?" 'Yes, I am " He said 'You go out to a public 
phone booth and call me at the following number I have some 
very important news for you and Mr Unruh ' 1 Sure " 

So I went out and I made the phone call and the way he 
put it was this "I work for the polling firm that does the polling 
for Ronald Reagan I dont think Ronald Reagans good for this 
state and I ve always admired Mr Unruh so I m willing to give 
you what I ve stolen from our 111 provide you with our 
polling information so you can use it" I said "That s fine How 
do I know it s accurate?' He said, 'You re just going to have to 
take my word " I said ' Bring it on by" He said, "Oh, no I can t 
do that I can hand it over to you but only to you " He said 'If 
you re mterested tell me 1 I said 'Yes, I m interested, so tell me 
what you want" 

He gave me an address in the Hollywood hills He said 
"This is a home that belongs to a fnend of a friend It’s vacant 
now, and I have a key to it and I’m going to be in the library 
downstairs You’re to walk up the dnveway around the 
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right hand side of the house and into the library and 111 give you 
the information the documents ' So I agreed to do it and I set a 
time for it 

I called up We had quite a few lawyers volunteering for 
us, and I got two of them I said, "Get over here right away" I 
told him what happened, and I said "Now, what do I do?" They 
said "First of all when you meet this guy, do not give him any 
money promise to give him any money promise him a job No 
exchange whatsoever This has to be completely voluntary on his 
part" They said "If you do that and you get the information that 
is solely out of the goodness of his heart it s OK But don t walk 
out of there with anything if he s asked you for anything ' 

And they said "Do everything you possibly can to figure out 
who he is Any land of identification We’ve got to know who he 
is, because if we don t know who he is then we don t know if we 
can use the information " I said ’So he gives me a bunch of 
polling information How do I know it s accurate? They said 
"We can probably figure that out if we know who he is and verify 
his employment and that kind of stuff" 

So I went there and I went all by myself, and I parked the 
car, and there was a car m the driveway I walked downstairs and 
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I went in, and there he was He had all these DMI Demographics 
Management Inc or something like that [Demonstrates] 

Stack of papers? 

Yes Folders with covers on them and stuff like that And he told 
me the same thing he told me over the phone He said "111 be 
able to do this with some regularity maybe if it works out and 
you can use it I said OK thanks very much " And he didn t ask 
for anything I left with it and I drove all the way down and I 
went back The lawyers were there waiting for me, and I said 
'Here it is 1 I told them what happened They said, "Did you get 
his name?" I said "Uh uh He didn t want to give it to me " 

"Well did you take down the license plate number of the car out 
front? I said The what?' [Laughter] 

Not being a detective 
Yes 

We never did know whether it was accurate or not but it 
was close to ours It wasn t very far off from what we knew we 
were domg I never heard from him again The only thing I 
remember is he had bottom teeth like mine See how this tooth is 
crooked? Some day 111 see this guy If he has teeth like that I m 
going to say 'You’re the one aren’t you?' That s the only thing I 
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could remember See, it wasn t just accidental I was using 
everything I could to figure out how I could identify the guy I 
was memorizing his teeth I was memorizing They told me, 
"How about the license number of the car out front’" "The what’" 
[Laughter] 

HICKE Did you know the firm that they were using’ 

SCHOTT Oh yes They’re still there 

HICKE And you couldn t go m there and try to recognize him’ 

SCHOTT Well, we thought about that and we decided that if I did I might 

compromise the guy He never would let loose with the 
information But I think what happened is he probably figured 
that I don t know why he didn t call back I don t know 
HICKE Got scared or something’ 

SCHOTT Maybe Maybe that s the only thing he ever came by Maybe he 
was looking for something that we were doing that would indicate 
we were using it But it didn t say anything that exciting so it 
just kind of didn’t matter It showed the same kind of lead for 
Reagan that we had 

HICKE Interesting You almost had your own little Watergate 

SCHOTT Yes 


But those are the ones I can think of right now It was a lot 
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of fun 

What was Unruh’s reaction after the election 7 
He was very despondent He was very unhappy with losing Not 
that he thought he was going to win He didn t really think he 
could win But you never know I knew he’d lost within ten 
minutes of the polls opening because we had the results from San 
Mateo County where we got creamed We should have done 
better and I said 1 Look if we can t do better in San Mateo 
County there s no way the north is going to bail us out When 
Reagan won as well as he did in San Mateo and I had the reports 
I said "Get drunk He didn t hold out hope for a long time it 
wasn t that And he took the loss OK I think what made him 
despondent was, "Where do I go from here 7 " 

Opened up a big void m his life? 

Yes A lot of people go through that People get fired or lose 
accounts and things like that He d lost his major account m life 
which was politics I mean, evidence that by the fact that he d 
barely got off that and he ran for mayor of Los Angeles because 
he just couldn t stand not getting elected And that was a disaster 
Then he settled down for a little while and then ran for treasurer 


and reconstituted himself 
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He would never have run for governor had he lived He 
would not have sought the office of governor because he could 
not stand the fund raising part of the job And of course that had 
become worse and worse Fund raising is so humiliating You’ve 
got to sit there and say to somebody "Would you give me money 
so I can have a better life and be more powerful and exert my 
influence? Please give me money for that It s awful but it s the 
only thing that works, unless you’re on the highnse of things If 
you’re already governor you can send your minions out to raise 
the money but if you re not incumbent Even if you’re an 
mcumbent legislator youve still got to ask 
But when he was raising money for the legislature then he was 
able to say This isn t for me this is for the party 1 and that was 
different? 

Yes sure Much different "This is for other legislators and for 
you This is a good move for you because other legislators will 
get elected and you 11 all work together" There s nothing personal 
m it That s easy 

Then he really found that a difficult task for himself? 

Oh he hated it I think that’s probably the best testament to his 
strength that he would do it m spite of the fact that he hated it 
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All the other stuff he didn t like to do, he’d do it because he knew 
he was supposed to The fund raising thing he really really 
hated but he would do it because nobody else could do it Every 
time he woke up he had a list of at least ten names of people he d 
call to ask for money As soon as he was through with that the 
next list came through He was programmed But he hated it 
He used a car phone pay phones, hotel phones always asking for 
money And then you get him on the airplane his whole time was 
spent wntmg thank you letters for the money that did come m 
He insisted on hand writing all of them 
Oh, he did? 

Hand wrote every thank you letter 

Well I think I m a little talked out I don t know I m 
certainly open to your raising questions but I m going to have 
trouble thinking of anything fresh right now 
Why don t we look this over and see what we ve got? If anything 
else occurs to you or to me we can fill in the gaps 
OK 

Thanks very much for the wealth of information youve given us 


[End Tape 9 Side A] 

[Tape 9, Side B not recorded] 



